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OLD COLONIAL DAYS. 

A BRILLIANT BLUE STOCKING 
A RAMBLE THROUGH 
LINCOLN. 

THE MODERN CHILD. 
THE MIND OF CHRIST. 

JOHN ASHWORTH. 
MISS CAMPBELL’S PROPOSAL. 


And four other Complete Stories. 


Contributors: 
Sir Richard Tangye Sir WyKe Bayliss 
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and others. 
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No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


PPS’S 


An admirable Food of the 


Finest quality and flavour. 


OCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 





The Oldest and Best. 


“Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 

« feel no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all 
Penaoran: ‘en “ 


Tue Queen. 


For FURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 


GOODS. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smedley’ 8 
Ciilillie Paste, and “if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
usually effect a complete cure, and avert 
what might otherwise be a severe illness. 
In 1/14, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 


chemists, or post free from 


HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


Smedley’s 
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WE INVITE 
all who use a pen to 
inspect the New Home and 
Latest Examples of the famous 


‘SWAN Fountain Pen 


79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 


‘Branches : 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 95A, Regent Street, 
W _, LONDON ; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER. 










If you can't call, write for catalogue. 
All handssuited. Prices from 


10s. 6d. 













- SOUPS in Glasses, Tins, Tablets, and Powder. 
POTTED MEATS in Tins, Glasses, and Jars. 
MARMALADE & PICKLES in Jars and Glasses. 

BRISKET OF BEEF (in Fresh Blocks, Glasses and Tins) 
Order from poms peeg oe Sample, 6d. Sample Tongue, 4/- 
POULTON & NOEL. Ltd., 


in obtaining, write to 
elgravian Works, London, N 
BOOKLET SENT FREE. 
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1 COMMunications respec vertisemeats sh be addressed to 
w. F, NELSON, 19 Lawrence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., my the 8th of ae Month. 














The’ several Models of 


The Folding Pocket Kodaks 





OFFER A SPLENDID and 


A UNIQUE CHOICE 
To the HOLIDAY MAKER. 


= manak 
The aF.P.K. «  «. Price 63/- Kodak photography is photography simplified. No 
Size of picture, 3} by 34 inches. dark room and no previous experience required. 
Full instructions enabling anyone to commence at 
once, supplied with every camera, 


Prices - 26/=- to 90/- Complete. 
Of all Dealers and 


KOD AK, Lt d., 57-61 “‘aaon ce ROAD, 


Branches: 96 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL ; 72-74 Buchanan Street, GLASGOW ; 59 Brompton 
Road, S.W. ; 60 Cheapside, E. C.; 115 Oxford Street, W.; 171-173 Regent 
Streét, W. ; and’ 40 Strand, London, W.C. 











A SHINE You Could See in the Dark 







, METAL 5 er i x 
intra! Ay ROUGHNE 3s, 
BRITISH Gg 
ALL THROUGH. 
Free from : Poison, and Grit '~ SKIN as Oi FT" as VELVET. t 
PRODUCES QUICKLY A LASTING BRILLIANCY. PF oie Hor Sum Walking, Golfing, Cycling, Motoring etc. 
Manufacturers :— 


4 Bottles 1/-, 1/9, & 2/6each. Of all Chemists and Stores. 
The “ MATCHLESS” Metal POLISH Co. Ltd. Liverpoo! : M, BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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AN IDEAL FOOD FOR THE INVALID AND DYSPEPTIC. 

Is a complete food, pancrea. 
9 tised, very palatable, and ean 
made in a minute with boili 
water only. Whilst cauianelal 
to all as a light nourishment, it 
is especially helpful to Invalids 

and the Aged. 

ow The “Allenburys” DIET is 
a food for ADULTs and is quite 
distinct from the well-known 
“Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 


In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, etc. A large sample posted for three penny stamps. 
* ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, sg 
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Ladies in Yashmak followed by Maid in Tchartchaff 
See Article “‘ Behind the Lattice and the Veil,”” in this month's ‘* Good Words,” 














Contains articles on 
The Original of Die Vernon in “Rob Roy.” 
Behind the Lattice and the Veil. 

An Imperial Highway. 
Snow Waves and Ripples. 
Old Statute Fairs. 

A Curious Pack of Cards. 


and the usual features by 


The Bishop of Stepney, E. V. Lucas, John Oxenham, and 
Keighley Snowden. 











For Week-end Cottages, Bungalows, Flats, Gc. 


HAMPTONS 


Are now making a display of 7 


specially interesting examples of 


Modern Furniture, 


which, although inexpensive, are notably a 


refined in design and substantial in structure. 


Write to-day for Hamptons’ Booklet seni*?nee 
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View of-the Hall Sitting-room in a Week-end Cottage recently Furnished throughout by Hamptons for £100. 
For full details see Booklet T620,- sent free 


To anyone who contemplates Decorating and Furnishing, Hampton & Sons 
will be pleased to send their entire series of catalogues illustrating the latest 
productions and best current values in Artistic Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, 


Fabrics, Linens, Ironmongery, China and Glass, Fine Arts, &c. 





HAMPTON @& SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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A WONDERFUL CHANGE 


is experienced by every stout person who 
gives Antipon even the shortest trial. The 
reductive effect cf this pleasant and harm- 
less remedy is madeapparent from the first, 
for within a day and a night of taking the 
first dose, the subject loses from 80z. to 3!b. 
in weight, according to individual condi- 
tions. Then follows a re‘iable steady de- 
crease day by day uutil complete and per- 
manent cure. With this rapid restoration 
of normal weight and correct proportions, 
the general hea'th is gradually improved. 
Appet.te will be keener, Cigestion amelior- 
ated, and the greater quant:ty of wholesome, 
properly digested food taken willsoon enrich 
the impoveristed blocd laden with fatty 
particles, and quick'y redevelop the flabby 
overfatted muscular tissue In this easy, 
simp e, and perfect kome treatment there 
are. no annoying dietary rules to worry 
about, no exhausting physical exercise, no 
drugging, no cathartics. The principle 
underlying the Antipon cure is the renour- 
ishment of the entire system, while the 
superfluous and unhealthy fat is being per- 
manently expel'ed. It is therefore revivi- 
fying and rejuvenating in a surprising 
degree. The once stout man or woman 
after a course of Antipon, can again enjoy 
outdoor recreations and social pleasures, 
and will feel and look years younger. The 
course can be followed in privacy. There 
is no objectionab’e feature. Antipon is 
neither aperient nor the reverse. It is just 
a p'easant tonic liquid of purely herbal in- 
gredients, and is absolutely harmless It 
has the additional advantage of being econ- 
omical in use. Antipon is sold in bottles, 
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LONDON CITY MISSION. 


OWING to the GREATLY INCREASED 
RENTS of lodgings in London, the Com- 
mittee of the London City Mission were 
recently compelled to raise the salaries of 
their Missionaries. This has placed the 
Society in a financial difficulty, and must lead 
to a curtailment of its valuable work amongst 
the poor and artizan classes, unless additional 
aid be forthcoming. 


GAN ANY GURTAILMENT 
BE PERMITTED 


in the face of the spiritual needs of the ever- 
growing population of our great Metropolis ? 
or will Christian friends kindly come forward 
and assist in averting so great a calamity ? 

Each Missionary costs the Society about 
£100 per annum, and anyone giving this 
amount can have their own representative 
amongst the staff of Missionaries with whose 
work they can, if they wish it, keep in touch. 

Small sums can be put together and ‘added 
to partial guarantees already received. 


Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq., D.L. 
Bankers: BARCLAY & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard 
Street, E.C. 
.. { Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. 
Secretaries: | Rey. ROBERT DAWSON, B.A. 


OFFICES: 
3 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 
































price 2/6 and 4/6, by chemists, stores, etc. ; 
or, should difficulty arise, may be had (on 
remitting amount), post-free, privately 

packed, direct from the so e manu- 
facturers, The Antipon Company, 
13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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In Crown 8vo. 38s. 6d. 


On Life’s 
Threshold 


Talks to Young People on 





Character and Conduct 





At all. Libraries and Booksellers 


LONDON: 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, E C, 
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The Hand that Rocks the Cradle buys the Soap. | 








LET IT BE 


Wright's Coal Tar Soap 


For ithas THREE UNRIVALLED MERITS: 


It is delightful in use. It is absolutely pure. 


It protects from all infection. 
4d. a Tablet. 











BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
of BEEF 


FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cases of exhaus- 
tion from any cause. 


BRAND &CO., Ltd.. MAYFAIR, W. 



















with your present 
position, your future 
prospects? If not then we 
can give you a first class 
—, with first class pay, 
e qualify you by post direct 
to the home, in your spare time, to 
become an Electrical or Mechan- 
ical Engineer. We can double your 
salary. We have thousands of testi- 
monials. Investigate this for yourself 
by writing to-day for our FREE book 
*‘ How to become an Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineer.” It tells 
B the story of success, to 
lectrical Engineer Institute o 
Co respondence Instruction, 13. 
NorwichH ouse,Southampton 
St. ,Holborn,L ondon, 










































GOLD MEDAL AWARDED WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


For INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and the AGED 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B,, M.D., D.P.H. (Camb.), F.R.C.S.I., M.R.C.P.I., F.1.C., Professor 
of Chemistry in, and Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Medica: Officer of Health for 


Dublin, City and County Analyst, says :— 


* This is an excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and young persons; and being 
rich in phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-torming and other indispens- 
able elements of food. Although peculiarly adapted to the wants of the young, this Food may be used 


with advantage by persons of all ages.” 


Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.1.M. the Empress of Russia. 











EDITORIAL 


Among the special features in the September number 


of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE will 


be appreciations of 


SAMUEL RUTHERFORD and PRINCIPAL SALMOND 
of Aberdeen; INSTITUTES OF SOCIAL SERVICE, by 


Budgett Meakin; 


articles 


on A FAMOUS SUSSEX 


SHRINE, and IN MEMORY OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
and a complete story entitled ‘‘THYRZA,” by Rhoda May. 
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CARPET 


A Perfect wan 555 pe buta little more than a good Carpet 
Brush. The* KING” cannot getout cf order. Every machine 
g d. Ofalll gers, Stores and Furnishers. If 
any difficulty, send name of dealer and 6/6 direct to 


Sole Makers— 
HENRY WALLWORK &Co. Ltd., MANCHESTER. 






















MY KEY OF LIFE. 


By Heven Kevier, B.A., Author of ‘‘The Story of 
My Life.” With new Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
Price 2/6 net. 

This little book is certain to appeal to all who have read the 
marvellous blind girl's autobiography—a story which has 
awakened the keenest interest not only in the United States and 
this country, but throughout Europe. 

Sir Jsaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C 
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ON THE SEASHORE 


XUM 


On the Feeding of Lambs 


IRTY little lambs they are, many 
1) of them : offspring of black sheep 
a good few of them, I dare say ; 
but these are no good reasons 
why the hungry little creatures should 
not be fed. ‘‘ Let them eat grass!” a 
Frenchman was reputed to have said 
of starvelings, just before the end and 
crash of the eighteenth century, and La 
Bruyére saw them eating grass, on the 
hillsides of Auvergne ; but there is little 
herbage growing in the alleys and courts 
of East London and Liverpool, and it has 
ceased to be more than a pleasant fiction 
that from every street of the Metropolis 
you can see a tree. They starve, half- 
starve, or a quarter starve, the lambs I 
am thinking of ; though ‘‘ Feed my lambs”’ 
in Syria long ago was said. 

‘Feed my lambs!” The voice of the 
Good Shepherd echoes down the corridors 
of Time. We hear it, we agree with it, 
but we are compelled to answer “‘ How ?” 
“Their fathers ought to feed them” 
says many a head and shepherd of a 
family flock, who sedulously feeds his 
own. “ Parental responsibility must not 
be infringed or weakened ”’ the political 
economist declares. ‘‘ It would be Social- 
ism!’ says the Party man. “ Let them 
come into the Workhouse, then,” says 
the hardworking, well-meaning, rate- 
payer-worried Guardian of the Poor. No 
doubt there are many wise conditions and 
needful limitations that can be made 
concerning public pasturage, but—‘‘ Feed 
my lambs !’’ sounds the Divine Command 
again. 

Tradition among booksellers and librar- 
ians says that a farmer once consulted 
a copy of ‘‘ Ruskin on the Construction 
of Sheepfolds’”’ in a strictly business-like 
way. Nobody will so mistake the title 
of this article. The farmer was about 
to build his folds bigger and increase his 
barns. There are barns and _ bairns, 
full barns and empty bairns, and the 
latter seem a reproach to the former ; 
though I know the unfairness that lies 
in such a seeming. The lambs I am 
thinking of yield much cry and little 
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wool; they are shorn, and it seems the 
business and apparent duty of nobody 
in particular to temper the wind to them, 
if their progenitors do not. Yet they are 
here without their own previous consent, 
they live, they must eat, and they find 
no ‘green pastures beside still waters,”’ 
nor even racks of fodder provided for them 
in the East St. Pancras and the purlieus 
of the Mile End Road. “The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.” They 
bleat, these little sheep—they long have 
bleated ; but at last the nation begins to 
listen to the plaintive cry. 

Let us not forget what in that way has 
already been done. I neither overlook 
nor underrate the beneficent and unpleas- 
ant labours of thousands of Poor Law 
Guardians, nor the substantial pity shown 
by myriads of kindly private folk, nor the 
volunteer agencies by the hundred, the 
devotion of school-managers and teachers, 
the soup-kitchens, the School Dinner 
Funds. I do not sneer at the Workhouse 
nor decry the Casual Ward. I keep in 
mind the monstrous and immoral growth 
of pauperism in this country before the 
Poor Law became severe ; I acknowledge 
that a period of such severity was a neces- 
sary national medicine ; and I am aware 
that ““Bumbledom”’ has become a mis- 
nomer for the softened and enlightened 
Poor Law administration of the present, 
just as “ the bastille”’ has for the typical 
workhouse of to-day. Moreover I do not 
exaggerate the number of unfed or under- 
fed lambs, I do not utter “ gush” or 
“clap-trap”’ for political or personal 
reasons, I protest against the outcry that 
as a people the English are degenerating 
physically, or are less well-fed than for- 
merly. I am all in favour of maintaining 
parental responsibilities, and I believe 
that parental responsibilities in the mass 
were never before so well discharged. I 
feel sure that as a race we are bigger, 
stronger, healthier, and as a nation better- 
off, than ever we were before, and I esti- 
mate that the proportion of unfed or 
underfed children to the whole population 
gets smaller year by year. And yet, in 
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spite of all these considerations, in spite 
of all that may be pleaded for what we 
have done, or for not doing what we have 
left undone, I fear there is room for re- 
pentance and amendment; it would be 
a bold man who would claim that we have 
heard the Master’s call and fed His lambs. 

Nobody experienced in elementary 
schools can deny that districts of London, 
wards of other great towns, streets of 
smaller boroughs, and houses of villages, 
contain children whom the Poor Law 
does not feed, whom their parents do not 
properly feed, and whom nobody regularly 
feeds. It is needless to argue that they 
ought to be fed, and the questions which 
remain are “Can they be fed by the 
public ?”? and ‘How can the public 
discharge this duty best ?”’ So let us 
consider awhile how far this lack of feeding 
the children goes, and what measures 
can be taken by Parliament and the Local 
Authorities to palliate, lessen, and ulti- 
mately remove this lack of feeding alto- 
gether. 

In trying to arrive at an approximation 
to the number of unfed or underfed 
children in England and Wales it 
must be remembered that the school 
statistics do not cover the whole ground. 
Probably there are 500,000 children of 
school age who, if they attended any 
school at all, would attend a public ele- 
mentary school, but whose names are not 
registered on any school roll, so faulty 
is our “compulsory ’”’ system of getting 
the children of the people under instruc- 
tion. I cannot take account of these 
in any statistical examination of the pro- 
blem, but one result of school meals for 
children would be, no doubt, the attraction 
of the truant and the waif-and-stray to 
school. The plea for the public feeding 
of children as a practicable system is 
made in respect of Elementary school- 
children only, and in that respect it has 
an educational backing as well as a 
sociological base. Of the children who 
do at some time or other appear in some 
public Elementary school or other, the 
proportion unfed or underfed has been 
guessed or estimated at percentages vary- 
ing from two to twenty. The late School 





Board for London reckoned the number 
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within its administrative area to be 
10,000 in one year. Dr. Eicholz, one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools, thinks it to 
be 122,000, though he formerly thought 
it 60,000 ; speaking of one school in Lam- 
beth, he thought the proportion of unfed 
or underfed to be as high as 90%. Of 
course the percentage in London and the 
group of towns upon the fringe of the 
Metropolis, whatever it may be, is higher 
per thousand of the population: than it 
will be for the whole of the Kingdom ; 
and London must not be considered as 
a typical area in the matter of lambs unfed. 
When the Departmental Committee now 
sitting presents a more studied estimate 
than is to hand so far, I daresay the 
guesses of 10 to 20% which one hears at 
present will be seen to be inflated. But 
meantime, let me give my own estimate. 
Carefully and temperately considered, 
I make out that the number of elementary 
school children in England and Wales 
who frequently during a year go unfed 
or underfed is as many as 400,000. But 
it must not be supposed that this 400,000 
needs to be multiplied by 365 in order 
to calculate the number of meals (one 
meal a day per child) that needs to be 
provided ; it is not the case that each 
child in the 400,000 goes unfed or under- 
fed each day in the year. Nor must 
we multiply the 400,000 by 3 in order to 
get the meals required each day ; because 
a child who gets next to no breakfast 
at home may find a dinner there, or a tea 
or a supper. There again an unknown 
factor—a second x—enters into the equa- 
tion. It is not possible to say what pro- 
portion of the 400,000 goes unfed at one 
meal, or unfed at two, or underfed at one 
or two meals each day, and unfed alto- 
gether some days, or underfed many days, 
or underfed occasionally only, during a 
year. 

The current proposal is that meals 
should be supplied to school children at 
the schools. The schools are inhabited 
five days per week, for about 45 weeks in 
the year; so that the 400,000 children 
estimated, if everyone of them needed 
feeding each school day, would devour 
400,000 x 5 x 45 meals, one meal per 
child per day, in the school year. That 
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is 90,000,000 meals during one year. But 
I do not suppose that each of the 400,000 
children goes unfed or underfed every 
day, and we may safely knock off 
25,000,000 meals from the total, I think : 
which ieaves 65,000,000 meals. Let us 
regard that as the task for the public 


child can be provided when the purchas- 
ing, cooking, and serving are on a large 
scale. The Birmingham Free Breakfast 
Society provides a child with a cup of 
cocoa, half a@pint of sterilized milk, and 
5 ozs. of bread with butter or jam, at a 
cost, spread over the 220 days of the 





Innocence 


From the painting by Greuze in the Wallace Collection 


caterer, and proceed to consider what 
the 65,000,000 meals would cost. 

The Cantines Scolaires system of Paris 
is much quoted upon this subject, but as 
a guide to the cost the Cantines Scolaires 
system is little reliable. Food is dearer 
in the markets of Paris than in the markets 
of London, and cheaper in urban England 
than in urban France. It is astonishing 
how cheaply a suitable meal for a school- 


school year, of I'Ild.:.per meal. The 
Birmingham Cheap Dinner Society sup- 
plies unlimited lentil soup and bread, 
followed by bread and jam, to each child 
at the cost of a halfpenny per meal. 
Estimating again, and allowing for cost 
of labour, fuel, and administration, as 
well as of food, I make out that the 
400,000 children postulated could be 
fed once a“day on’'all the days they 
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required it, for £400,000 a year ; which is 
a cost of a sovereign a child. 

This estimate presupposes the daily 
rendering of a great deal of unpaid labour, 
and unpaid labour would be rendered, I 
believe, just as long as the work is of a 
voluntarily benevolent nature, and no 
longer. Without the teachers neither the 
free breakfasts nor the free dinners could 
be administered satisfactorily, unless by 
firms of caterers paid to do the work. 
“The teachers’ intimate knowledge of 
the condition of the children and their 
homes” the Birmingham Cheap Dinner 
Society reports, “‘unstintedly and un- 
tiringly placed at the service of the 


Society, has secured the carrying 
on of its operations without impar- 
ing the sense of parental responsi- 


bility,” and as to the risk of weakening 
that responsibility, ‘‘the public may 
rest assured that the risk of harm is 
infinitesimal, while the good done is in- 
calculable.” Dr. Airey, H.M. Inspector 
of Schools, thinks that the co-operation 
of the head-teacher, the class-teachers, 
and the Attendance officers, has so pre- 
vented the misdirection of this form of 
benevolence that there has not been “ five 
per cent, or anything like it, of abuse.”’ 

It would appear, therefore, that what 
is required is an extension of the School 
Dinner Society system, to cover with 
voluntary service the needs in this respect 
of the whole land But that system 
has a grave defect ; the meals are provided 
during the winter months only, as a rule, 
though there are other seasonal periods 
of distress ; gas-workers in summer, char- 
women, laundry women, and so forth, 
know the holiday months of July, Aagust 
and September, as “ hard umes.” Again 
societies of this kind do not exist in 
every district where they are needed, 
and some of them are occasionally checked, 
or absolutely stopped, for lack of money. 

To enable the School Meal Society 
system to cope wholly with the need for 
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it, two things are required, money and 
organization. Voluntary effort alone can- 
not suffice, and no doubt the Education 
Committees are the most suitable local 
public bodies to take the organising work 
in hand. This will not need to be done 
for every school in an administrative 
area, or indeed for every area. Statistics 
recently procured in the Haslingden Poor 
Law Union area show that few cases of 
unfed children exist in the schools of 
Accrington, Bacup, Haslingden and Raw- 
tenstall ; though it must be remembered 
that the cotton industry is booming just 
now. At Burnley, out of 16,000 children 
at school on a given day, only 87 cases 
of coming breakfastless were traced, and 
of these but 29 were attributable to paren- 
tal poverty. 

If the Education Committees were to 
organise School Meal Committees where- 
ever they are needed, public money would 
have to be supplied. In my view the 
money ought not to come out of the 
Education rate-fund. It ought to come 
as an Exchequer grant in aid of local 
subscriptions for the purpose. In that 
event, questions of disfranchisement and 
(technical) pauperization need not arise, 
any more than they did when Exchequer 
grants—the Fee grant—first relieved 
parents of paying school-fees, or when 
special grants were first made for the 
development of local resources in parts 
of Ireland. The grants ought to bear 
some proportion to the money raised 
locally by voluntary benevolence. In 
the precedent of the Parisian Cantines, 
the proportion of the cost paid by public 
grants vary from one-half to three-fourths. 
At the latter figure, the grants in England 
and Wales for the 400,000 children postu- 
lated above would amount to £300,000 a 
year. Is there a single tax-payer who 
would begrudge his share of that? Is 
there a Member of Parliament who would 
not gladly vote that sum for the purpose 
of feeding the Lambs ? 


J. H. Yoxatt. 
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Miss Campbell’s Proposal 


I 

T was presumptuous of him to love 

| her, of course, for was she not the 

grand-daughter of Sir James Camp- 

bell, at Glentochty House, and he 
himself only a humble minister? But 
then how could he,—how could any 
mortal man, in fact, help loving one so 
winsome and beautiful ? He had loved 
her since, a dainty mite of seven, she had 
first come to live with her grandfather. 

They had been great chums in those 
days ; indeed, he knew that the wee lassie 
had counted him her greatest friend. 
Many a merry scamper had they had 
together over the heather, he on his old 
brown mare, and she on her sturdy little 
Shetland by his side—her blue eyes 
dancing, ner bonny hair streaming out 
behind her in the wind. He it was too, 
who had initiated her into the mysteries 
of swimming, rowing, and fly-fishing— 
in all of which accomplishments he ex- 
celled himself—and in the winter he had 
taught her skating on the frozen loch. 

Ah! they were good old days, but all 
good things come to an end at last, and 
the merry child who had delignted in 
him as a playmate would not, he knew, 
now that she was “ grown up”’ consider 
him acceptable as a lover; for Elsie, 
with all her winsomeness, was proud. 
Moreover, he would never presume to 
tell her of his feelings, but, try as he might, 
he could not alter them, and one of the 
greatest troubles of his life was the 
thought of the day when she would marry, 
inevitably, and then it would not only 
be» presumptuous, but a sin to go on 
loving her. 

This thought haunted him—it was 
like a sword of Damocles hanging over 
his head. And at last, when he had 
known—and loved her for thirteen years, 
—when, in fact, the proud Miss Campbell 
was twenty years of age—the sword fell. 

It was an afternoon in mid-December ; 
overhead the sky was black and lowering ; 
underfoot, the roads were heavy with 
slush and snow. The Minister had 
been out all day paying a round of visits 


amongst his poorer parishioners, and 
now he had come back to the manse to 
tea. He was feeling tired, and odd to say, 
for his disposition was a cheerful one, 
strangely depressed. Perhaps it was the 
weather which had this effect on him, 
but more likely, he thought, as he sat 
down, to his lonely meal, it was because 
he had seen nothing of Elsie lately. And 
an occasional glimpse of the girl, riding 
through the village on her pretty chest- 
nut, or tramping over the links, her golf 
clubs swung over her shoulder, when she 
smight pause and throw him a word or 
two with a merry smile, was the one 
brightness which he had to look forward 
to in his somewhat dreary life. 

For the last six weeks she had been 
away, staying in Edinburgh with an aunt, 
enjoying a round of gaiety, no doubt, 
for this was the season when balls, theatres 
and the like were in full swing, and for 
her sake, he would not wish her back, 
but for his own—well, he only knew that 
Glentochty was like a desert without 
her. 

“Ah, well!” he sighed, “I must 
accustom myself to not seeing the lassie 
sometimes, for soon I shall have to do 
without seeing her always!” 

Janet, the dour-faced old Scotchwoman, 
one time lady’s maid to his mother, who 
“did’”’ for the minister now, (she and 
Donald, the handyman, formed the whole 
of the simple menage of the manse,) 
entered just then with the tea things, 
and regarded him jealously. She loved 
him as her own son, and she knew, as 
plainly as if he had told her, what it was 
that in the past few weeks, had brought 
that wistfulness to his face, and that 
lonely look to his eyes. 


‘““A fulish vain lassie!’’ she said to 


herself sometimes, angrily, ‘‘ she’ll never 
find a better mon, anyway, than the 
Minister ! ”’ 


To-day her face was astudy, as setting 
down the tea tray, she handed him a 
letter. 

“It was brought just now, sir, by ane 
of them footmen frae the Hoose.’”’ Then 
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as she noticed the colour that rose to his 
cheeks, and the light which flashed into 
his eyes, she flounced out of the room 
and banged the door. 

“‘ So she has come back !”’ he ejaculated 
delightedly, tearing the note open ; “ she 
has come back!” 


“Dear Mr. Gordon”’ 
eee In the old days,— 
aye, and in the present days too,—Elsie’s 
nick-name for her old playmate had always 
been “Gordie.” Mr. Gordon! It was 
as absurd as if he had suddenly taken 
to calling her ‘‘ Miss Campbell.” 

“She is engaged, and her fiancé 
wont let her call me anything else,’”’ he 
reflected, the light fading from his eyes. 
een eee 8 Eg ks x. 

He went on with the letter.— ..... 
“TI came home yesterday. Grandad has 
asked me to write and say that if you 
have nothing better to do, he will be very 
pleased if you will come up this evening 
to dinner. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELsiE CAMPBELL.” 


He folded the cold little note up very 
gently, nevertheless, and laid it away in a 
shabby old pocket-book, which contained 
other little notes, in the same handwriting, 
and a faded rose which once had fallen 
out of her dress...... Later, as he 
walked up to Glentochty House, though 
he tried hard to dispel it as a foolish fancy, 
his sense of depression increased. 

Elsie had changed. Something in those 
few weeks in Edinburgh had altered her, 
of that he was certain. And when he was 
shown into the drawing-room, where she 
was waiting to receive him, he saw that she 
had changed even more than he had 
thought it possible, in so short a time. 
There was a prouder, haughtier lift to 
her head, an added dignity to her carriage, 
and a look in her eyes that he had never 
seen there before. 

She swept towards him, and held out 
her hand : 

“‘T am very glad to see you, Mr. Gordon, 
she said, ‘‘ Grandad is not down yet, 
you know what a long time he always is 
dressing.” 
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He took her hand, and a little smile 
passed over his face. 

“And why not ‘ Gordie ?’’’ he asked. 

She gave an affected little laugh. 

“Oh, it’s time I dropped all that 
childish nonsense, don’t you think? I 
am not a little girl any longer—not the 
child who used to look upon you.as a 
playmate.” 

She was right, she was no longer a 
child, but a fashionable society lady. 

He caught a glimpse of his own face in 
the glass over the mantel-piece. How old 
he looked! how shabby! how different 
altogether from this specimen of radiant 
Sweet-and-twenty, and _ thirty-seven ! 
Even their ages were incongruous! Was 
it to be wondered at that she should 
scorn him,—she, who might look any- 
where for a lover ? 

He sighed, and moved towards the fire. 

“Tt is cold,” he remarked. 

“Yes, an awful night.” 

They sat down on opposite sides of the 
hearth. Elsie was the first to speak. 

‘““ Well !—” she tapped her little foot 
rather impatiently on the floor, ‘“ you 
are very silent, but I forgot, there is 
nothing to talk about, of course, in this 
poky little Glentochty! Nothing has 
happened I suppose since I have been 
away ?” 

“Nothing particular; old Sandy Macnab 
is dead, Margaret Maclure is bad again 
with her rheumatism—.” 

Well, I must 
say I prefer Edinburgh !”’ 

“You had a very good time, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“‘ Glorious !’’ she was animated now,— 
more animated than she had been since 
his entrance. “Oh! a splendid time; 
balls and theatres, and—and—”’ 

“ Lovers ?” 

For the life of him he could not have 
checked the question. It was the utter- 
ance of the fear that was in his heart, and 
slipped out unawares. But to his relief 
Elsie was not offended apparently, she 
only laughed—a little self-consciously— 
and flushed rosily. 

“Well, after all, I don’t see why I 
should mind telling you. .... I always 
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used to tell you everything, didn’t I ?— 
all my stupid little secrets when—’” she 
looked at him more kindly, and smiled, 
“when I was a wee lassie ?” 

He nodded, he did not feel quite able 
tospeak. Besides the fire needed poking. 
the girl went on talking eagerly. 

“ But this is not a stupid little secret ; 
it’s—it’s a tremendously big one! Pro- 
mise me you won’t laugh ?”’ 

“Why should I laugh ?”’ 

“Oh, because it’s about something 
you can’t be expected to understand. 
It’s—well—it’s about love—”’ she broke 
off, laughing and blushing. 

The minister bent lower over the fire. 
If the girl had been able to see his face 
just then, perhaps she would have changed 
her views. When he looked up, however, 
he was smiling. 

“T can understand love coming to you, 
lassie,” he said quietly. 

There was a short silence. Suddenly 
she took something out of her pocket, and 
handed it across to him. 

“What is your opinion of that ?”’ she 
said, proudly. 

The minister gazed long and earnestly 
at the photograph of an extremely hand- 
some young man in military uniform. 
When he had finished his scrutiny he 
glanced up. 

“‘He’s what my old Janet would call 
a ‘ braw laddie,’ ” he said, smiling gravely. 

The girl’s eyes shone. 

“Ah! he’s splendid ; so handsome, so 
distinguished, and—and brave! He has 
been through several campaigns, and got 
the D.S.O. in South Africa. Everybody 
admires him,—and—I always did admire 
courage in a man—physical courage— 
more than anything else.”’ 

“‘ Physical courage is grand.” 

A pause ensued. Outside the wind 
howled and shrieked; inside the only 
sound to be heard was the crackling of 
the pine-logs in the grate. Suddenly 
the minister spoke. 

“And are you—don’t mind telling me, 
dear, you know you have always told 
old Gordie everything—are you going 
to marry him?” 

There was silence again ; and then the 
girl said slowly : 


,. 
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“There is nothing definitely settled 
yet, but he—he has told me that he 
loves me, and—and oh! you can’t think 
how happy I am. You know, I always 
had a fancy somehow, even when I was 
a child, that I should like to marry a 
soldier ; they are such splendid men— 
so manly, and—and so brave.—” 

“ And a brave man—a splendid man,— 
the most splendid man the world can 
give—is the only one fit to mate with 
you 

She was too engrossed in her own 
thoughts to hear the little break in his 
voice, to see how his hand trembled as it 
rested on the arm of his chair. And 
before any of them had time to speak 
again, the door opened, and Sir James, 
profusely apologetic, and leaning on the 
arm of a footman, hobbled into the room. 





II 

It was snowing hard when the Minister 
got back to the Manse. He sighed a 
little as he entered the study. How 
dreary it looked, how different from the 
cosy drawing-room he had just left! 
But then, Glentochty House was brigh- 
tened by a woman’s presence, and this 
lonely home of his was not. 

The fire, replenished by the faithful 
Janet, still looked inviting, and lighting 
his pipe, he sat down in his well-worn 
arm-chair beside the hearth. 

His thoughts, as he watched the blue 
rings of smoke travelling slowly towards 
the ceiling, were very sad ones. It had 
come at last, the blow which for years 
now, he had been dreading. The sword 
of Damocles had fallen, and it had crushed 
him even more than he had expected. 

“Elsie is going to be married!” the 
thought rang in his brain like a knell. 
But he must not be a coward. That 
man she was going to marry, who was 
handsome and gallant and young, and 
who had won himself glory and fame, 
was a brave man, and he—the man who 
she was not going to marry, and who was 
none of these things, and had not won 
himself anything, must try his poor best 
to be brave too. Elsie must never know 
that he loved her—never know that, out 
of her own happiness was born the 
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life-sorrow of the man who had once been 
her greatest friend. No, his selfish grief 
must not cast a shadow over that bright 
path—must not make the young heart 
ache. So long as she was happy, that 
was all that really mattered. It was 
fated that he himself was to be lonely 
all his life—but if Elsie was happy, then 
all was well. 

A loud blast of wind shook the house, 
and simultaneously there was a peal at 
the front-door bell. The Minister started 
up, and strode out into the hall. 

A tall man muffled in an overcoat, was 
talking to Janet on the front-door mat. 
At the sight of the Minister he gave an 
exclamation of relief. 

“Ah, Gordon! you're not in bed yet. 
I’ve got a message for you. It’s not 
important, but it’s from a dying woman— 
a poor old body up at the Drumnoon In- 
firmary, and I thought I might as well 
give it, as I was passing in my gig. She’s 
got a fancy that she would like to see 
a minister—you, for preference—but of 
course, as I told her, it’s not to be expected 
that you would turn out such a night as 
this.—”’ 

The tall man—he was the Glentochy 
doctor—stamped the snow off his boots. 
Anyone looking at the minister just then 
would see why he had chosen his present 
calling in preference to his father’s. Now, 
essentially, he was the right man in the 
right place. He loved his work, and at 
the call of duty he was like a war-horse, 
ready for battle. 

“A dying woman wants to see me ?”’ 

“Yes, but of course any time to-morrow 
will do,—not that I think she’ll last till 
morning, but I told her—just to comfort 
the poor soul, you know, that I’d tell you 
to come to-night—’” 

“And to-night, Doctor, I shall go.” 

The Minister began to struggle into 
his great coat. The Doctor raised his 
eyebrows; Janet uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

“Not to-nicht, sir—not to-nicht! It’s 
not fit to turn a dog oot! An’ ’all for 
an old beggar-body. Ye’ll catch your 
death and dee!”’ 

“T hope Janet, I am not afraid of a 
little snow.—” 
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“ Really, Gordon, I think it is unneces- 
sary. As your servant says, it is only’an 
old pauper woman.” 

The minister turned on the doctor, his 
pale face flaming, his blue eyes alight. 

“Man alive! am I to let the woman 
die without sight of a Minister, because 
she is poor ?”’ 

“But it’s four miles to Drumnoon, 
and you'll have to walk it, you can’t 
possibly get a horse through the snow— 
my mare is dead-beat now, and I shall 
have to lead her home. . . If you are 
going to be so foolhardy as to go to- 
night, I am sorry I gave you the mes- 
sage.—”’ 

‘“‘T am only too thankful you did give 
it to me—in time. She may be dead 
before the morning.” 

Three minutes later, in spite of the 
doctor’s remonstrances, and Janet’s en- 
treaties, the Minister had started on his 
journey. 

Ill 

The “old pauper-woman” had had 
her last earthly wish granted, and the 
man who had braved the fury of that 
bitter night to give it to her, lay dying. 

Walking home through the Glen, he 
had got into a snow-drift, and there, long 
hours afterwards, unconscious and almost 
frozen, Donald and Janet—who, alarmed 
at his non-appearance, had set out to 
search for him—had found him. And 
now it was known all over the village 
that the Minister was dying from the 
effects of cold and exposure. 

It was Christmas Day, and the saddest 
one that had ever dawned yet at Glen- 
tochty. In the kirk at morning service, 
the very holly and rowan berries in the 
decorations, seemed to droop dejectedly, 
and there was a general air of depression 
over the whole congregation. 

For the first Christmas Day for fifteen 
years a_ stranger took the service. But 
he was a man who had known the Minister 
from his boyhood, and been at the uni- 
versity with him. In his sermon he told 
the people how, in his early manhood, 
against the advice of all his relations, 
Gordon had chosen the ministry in prefer- 
ence to a far more ambitious career, and 
buried himself, with all his gifts of birth, 
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intellect, and winning personality, down 
in this little village to work amongst 
the humble and poor. He spoke of the 
man’s love for his work, his unflinching 
sense of duty, his stern courage. There 
were two kinds of courage, but one of a 
far nobler kind than the other. There 
was the bravery of the soldier on the 
battle-field, which might be rewarded 
by promotion or the Victoria Cross ; and 
there was the other kind, which did not 
bring a man worldly position or fame, 
but was the greater heroism nevertheless. 
It was that kind which had been the 
Minister’s when, with no thought of 
possible reward, he had risked his life at 
the simple call of duty. 

They were impressive words, and into 
the heart of one member of the congrega- 
tion at least, they sank deeply. Elsie 
‘Campbell, sitting by her grandfather’s 
‘side in their high-backed pew, felt a lump 
suddenly rise in her throat and a mist 
swim before her eyes. She had never 
known all this about the Minister before— 
he had not been the man to boast of his 
intellect, or birth—and she recognised 
all the noble simplicity of the man’s 
character at last. He was a splendid 
man too,—and brave—and now he was 
dying, her “Gordie,” her old faithful 
friend, the sincerest and dearest friend 
that she had ever had. He was dying, 
and she had never been very kind to him— 
never lately, at any rate; but instead 
had rather despised and compared him 
unfavourably, with that other brave man 
who had come into her life. 

In her pocket lay a letter, received that 
morning. It was from that gallant young 
warrior, and in it,in a few hastily scribbled 
lines, he said that she was to forget 
all the nonsense he had talked to her 
when he had met her in Edinburgh, and 
that he was engaged already. He ought 
to have told her before, perhaps, but he 
had not had the pluck, and as he was 
shortly sailing for India, would she, as 
a parting gift, and as a sign of her for- 
giveness, kindly send him her photograph? 

Would she! ...... Doubtless he 
had the photographs of a dozen girls 
already—a dozen other girls that he had 
played with and fooled ! 


So this was how he had turned out, the 
man she had admired, and that other 
man, whom she had despised, had turned 
out a hero. 

And he was dying—and he would 
never know now, that the vain little fool 
who had despised him, appreciated him, 
at. his true worth at last. Never knew, 
either that she—that she— 

The service ended and she followed 
her grandfather out of the kirk. How 
cold it was! The keen air whipped her 
face, and made it ache—and yet nothing, 
nothing on this earth could ache so much 
as her heart. 

Sir James, leaning heavily on his grand- 
daughter’s arm, hobbled slowly towards 
his carriage. 


“Ah!” the old gentleman’s voice 
trembled,—he was speaking of the minis- 
ter,—” a brave laddie—a fine laddie! 


He’s always a laddie to me, you know ; 
I was at school with his father. One of 
the best men I ever knew—the sincerest 
friend—the truest gentleman. It'll be 
a sad day for Glentochty when he’s put 
underground !” 

Elsie said nothing, but when her grand- 
father got into the carriage, she did not 
follow him. 





“Why, lassie, where are you going ?””’. 


“To the Manse—to enquire.” 

The carriage drove off, and the girl 
sped away down the hill. When she 
reached the little white-washed Manse, 
she stopped a moment, as if to gain 
breath ; then stretching out a trembling 
hand, she rang the bell. 

The door opened, and Janet looked out. 
The old Scotchwoman’s face was haggard, 
and there were dark rings underneath 
her eyes. 

When shesaw Elsie, her lips compressed ; 
she made a movement as if she would 
shut the door. The girl gave a pitiful 
little sob. 

‘“‘ Ah! don’t! I—I have come to enquire 
how he is!” 

Janet’s grim face grew grimmer. She 
looked at the pretty stylishly-dressed 
figure with unconcealed contempt. 

““ Aweel then, it’s the first time in all ye 
life ye hae been so polite to him. Seems 
to me it’s mickle late when the puir 
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laddie’s deein,’ for ye tae be kind tae him 
at last !—And if it wasna for ye, he wouldna 
be lyin’ upstairs like that noo.—” 

“Tf it was not for me? Janet! what 
do you mean ?_ Oh, tell me what—what 
you mean!” 

The girl’s eyes were startled ; her face 
grew deathly white. Janet looked at 
her oddly; then suddenly she gripped 
hold of her arm and dragged her into 
the hall. 

“Do ye mean tae say—”’ she whispered 
hoarsely in her ear, ‘‘ do ye mean tae say 
that ye dinna ken that he loves ye ?” 

“No, of course I don’t. But, oh! 
how do you know yourself ?” 

The girl’s breath came in quick pants, 
her eyes, shining with a new strange light, 
were fixed eagerly on the woman’s face. 
Janet gave a grim smile. 

“How do I ken, Miss Campbell ?  Isn’t 
he callin’ for ye, ‘ Elsie! Elsie! ’all day 
an’ all nicht, an’ in such a tone it makes 
me greet! Ah, yes, he loves ye sair. 
There! I’ve said it noo, an’ the puir 
laddie upstairs would hae me kilt if he 
kenned it. It’s just ye that’s makin’ 
him wish to dee, an’ breakin’ his heart.’’— 

“He loves me !—And I never knew. 
Oh, I never knew!” 

And then, almost before Janet had 
time to realise what was happening, 
Elsie had darted up the stairs. A door 
at the head of the staircase was ajar ; 
some instinct told her that it belonged 
to the sick-room. She pushed it open 
and went in. 

A motionless figure lay on the bed. 
Beside it stood the doctor and a hospital 
nurse. They stared at the girl in amaze- 
ment, but Elsie made no attempt at 
introducing herself. She pushed past 
them, silently, mechanically, like a woman 
walking in her sleep; then sunk down 
in a low chair beside the pillow. She 
sat quite silent, gazing at the still form 
with anguished eyes. Suddenly she 
looked up. 

“Is there no hope ?” 
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The doctor sighed. “ Very little, I 
am afraid. It seems as if he did not wish 
to live—as if he was just too tired, and— 
and unhappy, in fact, to do anything but 
just turn his face to the wall and die. 
What he wants is rousing, but the ques- 
tion is, how is he to be roused ? ”’ 

An eager light leapt into the girl’s eyes. 

“Then you think if he had a motive 
for living—he would live ?” 

“T cannot say,—perhaps.” 

There was a short silence, broken by the 
rustling of a woman’s skirt. Elsie had 
slipped down on her knees beside the bed, 
and placed her fair young face close to 
the sick man’s ear. 

“Gordie!”’ she whispered brokenly. 

The motionless form did not move. 
Nothing, not even the flicker of an eyelid 
betrayed that the dulled éars had heard : 

“ Gordie ! ” 

The doctor and the nurse held their 
breath. This girl was the “ Elsie” doubt- 
less, for whom the sick man had called 
in his delirium. Would the voice of the 
woman he loved indeed call that poor 
wandering soul back again from where 
it was hovering, between the shores of 
Death and Life ? 

“Gordie!”’ Cried Elsie, a third time, 
wildly, “ah, Gordie, live—live for my 
sake !—I want you—I love you !—come 
back!” 

And then suddenly she uttered a cry ; 
for the blue eyes that had been so nearly 
glazed in death, had opened and were 
fixed upon her face. And there was 
recognition in them, and love, and life / 

“He has come back to me!”’ she sob- 
bed, ‘‘ he has come back !”’ 

* * * * 

There is no happier couple in all 
Glentochty than the minister and his 
winsome young wife. But the latter 
often tells her husband, that if she had not 
thrown maidenly reserve to the winds, 
and proposed to him herself, she would 
never have been Mrs. Gordon. 

KATHARINE RENELL. 








Old Colonial Days 


Ye gentlemen of England, who sit at home at ease, 
Little do ye think upon the dangers of the seas, 


R of the islands beyond the seas. 

It is to the credit of “ settlers ”’ 

of the English race, that, how- 

ever indefensible their action 

may have been in taking possession of the 
lands of native races, they have almost 
uniformly endeavoured to obtain their 
friendship by considerate treatment. The 
Maoris, a brave and intelligent race, who 
invaded and took possession of these 





islands some centuries since, conquering 
the aborigines by virtue of these qualities, 
did not yield to the superior powers of the 
Pakeha (white man) without a fierce and 
protracted struggle. They have fairly 
recognised that they, in their turn, have 
met a power that is more than a match 
for them, and, in the words of one of their 
race when he first beheld a motor car— 
that swift chariot needing no horses— 
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“the Pakeha was wonderful, he was made 
to conquer the Maoris.” And so it has 

come about that the two races intermarry, 
’ and have settled down side by side, their 
special interests being recognised by the 
inclusion of one of their chiefsin the 
government of the Colony—‘ the Hon. 
Mahautu.” I hear, too, from London, 
that there has been a Maori invasion of 
England in the person of a young chieftain 
who has been singing at concerts there 
with considerable acceptance. But this 
Pax Britannica of the Antipodes has not 
been arrived at without much conflict, 
cruel massacres of defenceless settlers, and 
perils long-continued, forming a history 
strikingly similar to that of the early 
English settlements amongst the North 
American Indians. But the Maoris, un- 
like the American Indians, were not in 
the earlier wars with the settlers a 
treacherous race, they even went so far 
as to send notice to a settlement before 
attacking it, and, more Christian than the 
Christians in some respects, would not 
fight on Sunday. 

Nor were they slow to credit their foes 
with a certain nobility of sentiment by 
which they were themselves animated ; 
this was well illustrated on the occasion of 
the storming of one of their “ pahs”’ or 
fortified villages, by the British. The 
Maoris, finding themselves running short 
of ammunition, detailed a number of their 
boys to pick up the British shells as they 
fell into the pah with instructions to 
extract the fuses before they exploded. 
In this they were occasionally successful, 
and emptying the shells replenished their 
stores. The Maoris thought that the 
chivalrous British, judging, from their 
slackening fire, that they were short of 
ammunition, took this means of supplying 
them. 

On another occasion the Maoris re- 
frained from attacking a British detach- 
ment until they had disengaged them- 
selves from a bog in which they were 
floundering. 

But with the advent of “ civilisation ” 
these traits in the character of the ‘“ noble 
savage’ soon disappeared. Terrible tales 
of midnight raids and frightful massacres 
are still told by survivors, but these would 
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have been infinitely greater but for the 
assistance rendered at critical times by 
friendly natives. 

After the Poverty Bay massacre, the 
little son of Capt. Wilson on seeing his 
father killed, escaped into the scrub, and 
was not discovered till a week afterwards, 
when a party engaged in burying the dead 
saw a small poodle dog run into a briar- 
bush. They called and coaxed the dog in 
vain, but rightly surmising that someone 
was hiding there, they searched the place 
and presently found little Wilson with the 
dog tightly held in his arms. The boy 
heard the voices, but was too frightened 
to answer. 

After the last Maori war, a commission 
was appointed to visit the native king 
Tawhiao at a township bordering on his 
country. My late friend Mr. Chambers 
was a member of it, and with Mrs. Cham- 
bers accompanied Major Mair to the ap- 
pointed place. The King was much 
alarmed at having to meet the ‘‘ pakehas ” 
(white men) and came to the rendezvous 
with a large company of his Maoris. On 
arriving at the hotel where they were to 
stay, Mr. and Mrs. Chambers found it 
crowded with Maoris. Having been intro- 
duced to the King—a very corpulent man— 
to his new young wife, and to Teawamutu, 
his Prime Minister, they proceeded to 
their rooms to divest themselves of their 
travelling gear. To their great embarrass- 
ment they were followed by a crowd of 
Maoris who poured into the bedroom, 
completely filling it. On going down- 
stairs again they found that tea and coffee 
was being served, and as many of the 
company were decidedly malodorous, they 
asked the landlady if they might have their 
refreshment in another room, and were 
proceeding there when the Major asked 
them to return as His Majesty would be 
greatly offended if they did not drink tea 
with him. At dusk the Maoris crossed 
the river into their own country after 
arranging to breakfast with the Comunis- 
sion. During the night the Court follow- 
ers returned and cleared the hen roosts. 
At breakfast a large number of boiled eggs 
arranged pyramid fashion, and a mighty 
dish of chops were placed on the table. 
Knives and forks were superfluous, so 
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falling to, tooth and nail, the King and his 
Court quickly cleared the table, after 
which the business was completed and the 
assembly separated. 

I am writing these lines under the shade 
of some noble oaks planted by Bishop 
Selwyn some fifty years ago, and my friend 
with whom I am staying, and who has 
been in the Colony for some 40 years, has 
given me some interesting personal re- 
miniscences of her early experiences. 

The means of communication with dif- 
ferent parts of the Colony are sufficiently 
difficult now from the absence of roads, 
but they were infinitely worse in the days 
of which I am writing. So when my 
hostess was advised by her doctor to take 
her children for a change of air to enable 
them to dispose of a lingering attack of 
whooping cough, she accepted an invita- 
tion from some friends in the north of the 
island, to pay them a visit. Embarking 
at the town wharf in an open boat rowed 
by two men, the first 20 miles were safely 
covered, another 14 miles being traversed 
in an ox-waggon; the remainder of the 
journey—another 100 miles—was up a 
broad river, in a cutter of which only a 
small portion of the bows was covered in. 
Here the-lady and her children slept at 
night, the deck only partially covering 
them. But there was another passenger 
on board, and during the night my friend 
was aroused by a rough tongue licking her 
face, and on lookiug up discovered it was 
an innocent caif that was so engaged. 
Arriving at the house of her friend—a 
gentleman who had married the daughter 
of a neighbouring Maori chief—the chil- 
dren soon became better, but before they 
had been long there whooping cough was 
general in the neighbourhood. When my 
friend was purposing to return to Auck- 
land, she was informed by her host that 
his Maori father-in-law would be offended 
if she did not visit him, so she decided to 
go, and arranged to stay at the house of 
the missionary in the district. On ar- 
riving, she found that the chief who was 
a reformed cannibal, was away on a “ bone- 
scraping’’ expedition. On _ enquiring 
what that might mean, she was told that 
after their ancestors had been dead suffi- 
ciently long, the Maoris disinterred their 


bodies and removed the remaining par- 
ticles of flesh, etc., from the bones, taking 
them away to be buried in some spot 
thereafter deemed sacred. On the chief’s 
return from this interesting errand, he 
invited his visitors to dinner, and on the 
appointed day they were cordially re- 
ceived. In the principal room the table 
was laid in perfect style, including ser- 
viettes for each guest, and a good meal 
was partaken of, the chief and his wife 
dining apart in the verandah. In due 
course the chief and his retainers, over 100 
in number, returned the visit, and while 
he and his suite were entertained in the 
house, his followers, having been provided 
with a sheep and some flour, prepared 
their repast in the neighbouring bush ; 
many of them, however, stood about the 
house flattening their noses against the 
window pane in observing the dinner party 
within. Night coming on, the visitors 
dispersed themselves in the bush till dawn, 
as Maoris rarely travel in the dark. 

One night, soon after the departure of 
their Maori visitors, my friend was sitting 
on the balcony with the household when, 
far away on the river, they heard the 
sound of many voices, singing or chanting. 
Nearer and nearer it came, and it soon 
became evident that a large party oi 
Maoris were descending the river in their 
canoes. Whatcouldit mean? Presently 
there was a great shout. Hark! was ita 
war-whoop ? Strange, indeed, if an expe- 
dition entered upon with the whooping 
cough of children, should end with the 
hideous war-whoop of savages. 

Hurriedly the three women and children 
were sent to their rooms with strict 
instructions for silence and darkness, 
while the three gentlemen, taking their 
rifles, patrolled in tront of the house in 
the gathering darkness. 

Meanwhile the song of the Maoris con- 
tinued, but presently there was a change 
in the cadence and, to the intense relief of 
the patrol on the banks above they recog- 
nised that it was a song of Peace and not of 
War, and so their vigil ended. 

But my friend had had enough of 
“excursions and alarums”’ and at once 
prepared to return to her city house. 

RICHARD TANGYE. 
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A Ramble Through Lincoln 


ROUND the ancient City of Lincoln 
cluster many interesting associa- 
tions, linking a memorable, stormy 
past with the more peaceful pre- 

sent. History and tradition alike combine 
to bring the quaint old town under the 
spell and glamour of thrilling romance 
and pretty legend, enriched with vivid 
pictures of noble deeds of heroism and 
unrivalled acts of chivalry. 

Civilization came with the advent of 
the Romans, who made roads, built 
bridges across the River Witham, dug 
trenches, reared strong walls and impreg- 
nable towers, while skilled architects 
crossed the sea to erect fine public build- 
ings and villas, until the town, then named 
“ Lindum Colonia,” exhibited the luxury 
and splendour ot its larger “‘ Mother City 
of Rome.” But all this was swept away 
in the early part of the fifth century by 
the devastating hands of the heathen 


tribes, who grasped the opportune moment 
and swooped down upon their easy prey. 
A period of anarchy and confusion reigned, 
but at last a brighter era dawned, when 
Christianity, with its immense privileges, 
was established. Paulinus, Bishop of 
York, while on his missionary journey 
to England, visited Lincoln, where Blecca, 
the Governor, heard him preach, with the 
happy result that he and his household 
were converted to the true faith. There, 
amidst the ruins and débris of broken 
pillars and old Roman walls near the 
Basilica, was erected a little church by 
Paulinus, being the first in Lincolnshire to 
be consecrated for the pure worship of the 
One True God. Upon this same site, 
a spot for ever doubly hallowed by its 
associations with the introduction of the 
Christian religion to the City, stands the 
more modern Church of S. Paul, handing 
down to future generations the blessed 
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memory that here the praises of God first 
rang out, when many were still lying in 
darkness and the shadow of death, and 
that from here the light first dawned in 
Lindsey. 

More than four centuries passed, with 
their years of trouble, war and unrest, 
when the hosts of Normans appeared and 
vanquished Lincoln. The Conqueror soon 
commenced to build a massive fortress on 
the top of the hill. To do this effectually, 
nearly two hundred houses and a church 
had to be destroyed. This act of enforced 
eviction from their homes was strongly 
resented by the residents, who were unable 
however, to resist the Royal will and were 
compelled to retire down the steep hill, 
where they reclaimed the waste low-lying 
land and built new houses. This was 
probably the origin of the term yet in use 
of “ Uphill” and “‘ Downhill.”” Formida- 
ble earthworks still remain, capped with 
thick impregnable walls. The keep, en- 
circled by a trench, stands on the one in 
the centre. A pathetic interest is at- 
tached to this grass-grown walled spot, 
where the small, lettered but unnamed 
mounds mark the resting-places of those 
who have suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law within the castle walls. The 
eastern gate is in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, and it is surmised from the style of 
architecture that the inner archway dates 
back to the time of the Conqueror. Above 
the outer arch rise two circular, embattled 
turrets, and the remains of an old tower. 
The ancient stronghold has passed through 
many vicissitudes and witnessed strange 
scenes of bloodshed and disaster, repulse 
and victory. The present buildings within 
the walls are modern, the Assize Courts 
being of recent date. The unhappy 
prisoners have left their marks on the 
walls of the miserable dungeons, where 
they whiled away the hours of their 
captivity by scratching various things 
with a pin. 

When William was rearing his fortress, 
Remigius, a Benedictine monk from 
Normandy, was at work on his cathedral, 
and wisely selected its present beautiful 
situation, where it could be secure under 
military protection. The founder event- 
ually became its first bishop, an honour 
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bestowed upon him by his Monarch, in 
return for services rendered to him during 
his invasion. Little now remains above 
ground of the original minster, but the 
lower part of the middle recess and the 
western front, and scveral smaller arched 
recesses, a terrific earthquake and fire 
having brought havoc and destruction 
to the sacred edifice. 

It fell to the lot of S. Hugh in the twelfth 
century to recommence building; hence- 
forth the work was gradually carried out 
through successive centuries under the 
various bishops of the see, until it now 
stands a venerable monument of piety 
and the pride of the county. Nothing 
can surpass the unrivalled beauty of its 
position. Crowning the summit of the 
steep hill, it stands in its stern grandeur, 
as it dominates and guards the ancient 
city. The three lofty towers are the 
distinguishing features of the éxterior of 
the time-worn pile and prove valuable 
land-marks for many miles. 

The Western front of the Cathedral is 
very striking and is the work of three 
different periods. The magnificent facade 
is highly ornamental and most elaborate. 
Immediately above the deep receding 
archway with its chevron decorations 
are eleven canopied niches, containing 
statues of the English kings from the time 
of the Conquest to Edward III. A 
wonderful series of sculptures adorn the 
smaller recesses, while two effigies stand 
on the turrets on either side, presumably 
those of S. Hugh of Lincoln and the 
““Swineherd of Stow,” the latter having 
been long credited by tradition as a most 
liberal benefactor to the minster. 

The view of the Western front, with the 
noble towers rising behind, is one of im- 
posing beauty and grandeur when seen 
from the Exchequer Gate. Nor is the 
interior of the magnificent sacred edifice 
less dignified than the exterior. The nave 
is large and spacious, inspiring awe, but 
the crowning beauty is the choir, which, 
with its glorious East window, the quaintly 
carved misereres now black with age, the 
delicate traceries on pier and marble 
columns, with the exquisite angel choir 
beyond, forms one harmonious lovely 
picture, where the light falls softly and in 
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subdued tints through richly-coloured 
windows, while the work of the sculptor 
blends with that of the architect, produc- 
ing one perfect, brilliant tout ensemble. 
Passing from the Cathedral into theClose, 
with its quaint, solemn houses, where the 
officials and dignitaries reside, it is inter- 
esting to learn something of its past 
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each entrance had a double gatehouse, the 
defences being further strengthened by 
the licence of Edward II. in 1319, when 
towers and embattlements were added. 
Unhappily, these gateways have all been 
recklessly destroyed within the last cen- 
tury, excepting Pottergate Arch and the 
Exchequer Gate, the latter being the 
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history. It appears that until the thir- 
teenth century the Close was unprotected 
and open, but the canons sent a petition 
to Edward I. in 1285, setting forth the 
grave risks they incurred on their way to 
the midnight services, owing to the 
“ hordes of evil-doers” who haunted the 
precincts of the Cathedral. The King 
graciously gave heed to their request, 
and permitted a wall to be built, probably 
by Bishop Sutton, round the Close, when 
XXXIV—47 


principal entrance to the Close. This is a 
fine three-storied structure, strong and 
well-fortified, with octagonal turrets rising 
on either side, the central arch being 
furnished with narrow pointed windows. 
Passing under the Exchequer Gate Arch 
before proceeding to the lower part of the 
town, an old relic of great antiquity may 
be seen on the brow of the Steep Hill. 
Standing on the left-hand side of the street 
is a low two-storied house, dating back to 
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the Norman period. Here, in the days 
of Henry II., lived a prosperous Jew, 
who, from his acquired wealth, was 
known as Aaron the “ Rich;”’ he, and his 
two brothers, Benedict and FitzlIsaac, 
and their three nephews, carried on such 
a lucrative business as money-lenders, 
that they could readily afford the 
almost unique luxury of a stone dwelling- 
house. To the portals of this round- 
headed doorway stealthily crept under 
cover of darkness many nobles, monks, 
and influential men from all parts of the 
country, who desired to replenish their 
impoverished coffers from Aaron and Co.’s 
ill-gotten gains, which at his decease were 
. seized by the King, who, after distributing 
a portion to the heirs, retained the sub- 
stantial remainder for himself. 

Lower down the hill on the right-hand 
side is another and a larger double-fronted 
house of Norman origin, in which resided a 
Jewess of the name of “ Belaset of Wallin- 
ingford.” It appears she consented to the 
betrothal of her young daughter, Judith, 
to one Aaron, and not only did she provide 
her with a liberal dower, but her riches 
were such as to enable-her to.present the 
youthful couple with 4 ‘costly “ MS. ‘of 
the Hebrew Bible written on calf-skin.” 
The wedding nuptials took place in 1275. 
Fifteen years later the poor Jewish lady, 
Belaset, ‘was hanged on the charge of 
debasing the Royal coin, and her pro- 
perty was confiscated. Rich Jews in- 
variably sought to provide themselves 
with stone houses for the greater security 
of their wealth, but these were expensive 
luxuries in olden days. Both these 
Norman houses contain but onc fireplace, 
the chimney in each case being built 
over the round-headed doorway. 

Prior to their expulsion from England 
in 1290, many Jews congregated in this 
district, though most probably a gate was 
placed at the foot of the hill, confining 
them to their own quarters after dark. 
Tradition declares that here lived the little 
Christian boy, S. Hugh, whom the Jews 
were accused of having crucified in 1250, 
and whose body was laid in the minster, 
his shrine thenceforth becoming one of 
the most visited by pilgrims from all 
parts in those dark days of superstition. 
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A narrow “ gut ” leads to the High Street, 
which contains many time-worn relics of 
the remote past. Spanning the road is 
the renowned Stone Bow, a good specimen 
of a medieval town gate, which occupies 
the site of the original Roman “ Water- 
gate.” It comprises a fine Gothic arch- 
way, flanked by two turrets, with smalier 
arches each side. Standing in canopied 
niches are the effigies of the Virgin Mother 
and the Archangel Gabriel with a scroll, 
while the fleur-de-lis of Lincoln and the 
Lancastrian red rose are represented on 
the North side. Above the wide arch is a 
spacious chamber with a timber roof; this 
is now used as the Guildhall, and contains 
some valuable historical regalia and trea- 
sures.. A few yards lower down the street 
is the famous medieval High Bridge, 
which claims to be the only one in England 
on which are preserved the old houses. 
These stand on the Western side, opposite 
the conduit and obelisk, which, in 1763, 
took the place of a small chantry. In 
order better to see the picturesque black 
timbered backs ‘6f the quaint old houses 
built over the arch across the River 
Witham, it is necessary to descend the 
adjoining steps where there is'a good view 
from below of the spot which was formerly 
designated “ Murder -Hole,” owing to the 
treacherous condition of the banks in 
bygone days, but the repairs,of recent 
years have changed the gruesome name to 
that of ‘‘ Glory Hole.” 

Perhaps no other town in England 
contains so many interesting relics and 
antiquities as this fine old city. _ Brief 
reference must be made to two other 
treasures of intrinsic value. While the 
stately towers of the grand minster 
rise heavenwards far above the red- 
roofed houses clustering on the hillside 
under the shadow of its grey walls, the 
weather-worn towers of the Churches of 
S. Peter and S. Mary-le-Wigford dominate 
the lower part of the city. Tradition 
avers that at the time the minster and 
the castle were rapidly progressing under 
the clever foreign architects these two 
lofty towers were also in course of erection, 
but some declare them to be of Saxon 
origin. Though their exact date is lost 
in the mists of ages, it is generally believed 
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that when the early Christians at Above 
Hill, were provided with a grand cathedral 
meet for the praise and worship oi Al- 
mighty God, those who were driven below 
to seek and make a new settlement, were 
not left destitute of spiritual provision. 
If the City had reaped disaster at the hands 
of the Danes in the remote past, it fell to 
the lot of one of Danish descent, Cols- 
wegen, by name, not only to build a 
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number of houses for those who were 
ruthlessly turned adrift, but also to found 
two churches. Though many centuries 
have passed, and the original naves have 
been replaced by those of more recent 
date, . Colswegen’s towers still remain 
“firm and unshaken’’ witnesses of the 
piety and devotion 6f the first settlers in 
this part of the ancient city of Lincoln. 
LuDLAM TEALE. 
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The Old Stone Bow, Lincoln 














UITE a shower of books has 
lately indicated the delightful 


fact that there is abroad a 

widespread interest in the 
modern child. Anecdotes of children, 
children’s sayings, the wit and wisdom 
of childhood, ‘The Twentieth Century 
Child,” to say nothing of the omnipresent 
education controversy all emphasise 
the presence in our midst of a renaissance 
of child-interest and the cult of the child. 
Anything more emphatically human, 
wholly fascinating can hardly be imagined. 
Nor does our jaded .and joyless age cry 
out for anything quite so pitifully as for 
a restoration of that wondering spirit, 
that naive charm, that gay audaciousness, 
that outspoken frankness which is child- 
hood’s inalienable heritage. But it is 
just here, at the very heart of childhood’s 
immemorial exhilaration and bloom, that 
the first doubtful note is making itself 
heard. At the old-time fountain of ex- 
haustless spontaneity, gladness and inno- 
cence the first shaft of recent criticism 
has been levelled. The modern child is 
said to be changed. Could any assertion 
sound more tragic! “Spare us_ the 
children’ we feel constrained to plead. 
Let Evolution “ alter our nervous system, 
revolutionize our commerce, navigation, 
fiscal system even, re-paint our maps if 
it will; do anything, but spare us the 
child.” There are those who say that our 


alarms are groundless, that men and 
customs and theories and readjustments 
come and go, but children go on for ever. 
At least the child remains. In the welter 
of contending civilizations, and the rush 
of the age, blue eyes still peer from under 
silken lashes with unchanged merriment 
and wistfulness, little tongues still babble 
of fairies, even though the electric car is 
rushing past the nursery window, and 
childhood continues to inquire as ever 
“‘ What does God do all day ?” or “ Don’t 
the darling little fishes get wet in the sea?” 
This certainly sounds reassuring, and one 
heaves a sigh of relief —for the child is 
safe. But is the wish father to the 
thought ? Every theorist is nervous un- 
less he can put “ science ”’ into the witness- 
box to corroborate his own convictions. 
And does not science seem here to come 
out on our side ? Does it not inform us 
that the child epitomises in its develop- 
ment from babyhood to manhood the 
whole round of evolutionary stages ? Does 
it not assert that however far adult man 
may travel, the little mortal, now belabour- 
ing the table with a spoon, must start again 
at the beginning ? This seems to guar- 
antee to us for ever, despite all advance- 
ment, the presence of the child nature, 
the child point of view, and so the child 
spirit, the child charm. But, alas, our 
witness has no sooner left the box than 
his place is taken by a grim succession of 
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THE MODERN CHILD 


physicians, school inspectors, physical 
degeneration secretaries, humanitarians, 
and experts generally, and they are pre- 
pared to swear on oath that the child of 
to-day differs as much from the child of 
yesterday as a motor-car differs from a 
stage coach and an ironclad from Nelson’s 
Victory. Listen to the words of one who 
claims to be critic and adorer both. “ The 
child of to-day thinks more, knows more, 
questions more, talks a hundred times 
more than its contemporary fifteen years 
ago ; it is a far more advanced being than 
the child in whose company I viewed 
Christmas trees and did lessons twenty- 
five years ago. Laws of growth and 
change do not spare the spirit of the 
nursery any more than they spare its 
individuals. The reason for this particu- 
lar change is very obvious. Fifty years 
ago children were unknown in society 
life; a hundred years ago they were 
unknown in any grown-up life at all.” 
Then again ‘“ Social rush and restlessness, 
hurrying the enfeebled bodies bequeathed 
to us by the drunkards and gluttons who 
did us the honour to be our great-grand- 
fathers, have filled modern nurseries with 
disease. Many of them are new maladies 
and probably an inevitable accompani- 
ment of increased intelligence.” Then 
the school people follow, telling of the 
effects of increased home-lessons, and 
in their wake, others who tell of tinned 
meats, insufficient food, too much cho- 
colate, the cynical discovery of the iden- 
tity of Santa Claus, decay of all reverence 
for bogies and old age, and most alarming 
of all, the complete absence in child-nature 
as now among us of that “ native piety ” 
about which we used to say so much, 
except in its “neurotic” or its priggish 
form. 

I don’t know that I have any great 
desire to do battle either for or against 
the changed or unchanging child. 
Much—I might almost say most—that 
is said on both sides has one disqualifying 
defect. It is built upon a study of child- 
ren at one end or the other of our national 
domestic life—the upper class child who 
has so many Christmas presents that it 
is bored to death to unpack them, and 
the slum child, with no Christmas presents 


. 
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at all to unpack. Surely, then, both 
classes of generalization are partial and 
necessarily extreme, seeing that they 
leave out of account the child essentially, 
the child neither poor nor rich, the fami- 
liar, universal, average child. Such cre- 
dentials as I possess for speaking of this 
child—other credentials shall be “ laid on 
the table of the House” in a moment— 
will prove that amidst a thousand smaller 
or greater variations in domestic surround- 
ings my children are ‘“‘ middle” class. 
And though one is seriously concerned 
about the soul of the little be-ribboned 
motor-car rider, and almost madly anxious 
about the body of the grimy and ill-fed 
maker of mud pies, the stress of the 
matter lies here in the mid-regions, where 
the average youngster is to be found by 
the happy million. Some sixteen months 
ago I was asked by the editor of one of our 
religious weeklies to write a letter every 
Thursday morning to children. The con- 
stituency I was to appeal to was roughly 
between the ages of eight and sixteen, 
so I entitled my column “ From Eight 
to Sixteen.’’ My equipment at starting, 
except for a great interest in children and 
affection for them, consisted of but two 
ideas. First, that children do not want 
a sermon or moral lesson, nor even a 
parable or allegory once a week, but a 
letter dealing with the whole range of 
their pleasures and interests—games, les- 
sons, dolls, bicycles, botany, fishing, going 
out to tea, raising their hats to ladies, 
laughter, philanthropies — everything. 
Second, that at all costs the children’s 
personal acquaintance must be made in 
some way, that is to say, they must be 
induced to write letters back. As an 
inducement, in my innocence I promised 
a picture post card of the Isle of Wight, 
where I was then living. Within a week 
to my consternation, I had a thousand 
letters every morning, and was treated 
by the postal authorities with a special 
bag. Ever since then they have con- 
tinued to pour in upon me from England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, China and 
Japan, America and Africa, from farms 
and manor houses, orphanages, and 
schools, villas and slums, kitchens and 
lighthouses, Californian ranches, French 
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convents, courts and music academies, 
and almost everywhere else besides. Be- 
cause of an illustration I used in the second 
letter about new year’s resolutions being 
like lamps which we have to keep lighted, 
in a hundred replies the next week I 
found the closing words to run “ your 
affectionate little Lamplighters,” etc. So 
that self-christened they are now known 
as the “ Lamplighters,”’ and to my certain 
knowledge there are sixty or seventy 
thousand of them scattered up and down 
the world. 

It is from these thousands of letters, 
from children of every age and every social 
class in the mid-regions of our national 
life, that I have drawn the following 
rough conclusions concerning the heart 
and nature of the modern child. In 
the first place there can be no doubt 
whatever of the natural religiousness 
of children. Twice ten thousand proofs 
of it lie before me as I write. When 
all necessary deductions have been made 
for letters that have been evidently 
dictated, and where, though the hand is 
the hand of Jack or Dorothy, the voice 
is mother’s voice, or for exceptional cases 
of what may be called pious precosity, 
stamped everywhere is the beautiful naive 
certainty that children are natively reli- 
gious. Mr. Cooper, in his ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century Child” takes another view, I 
know, and leans towards the “ healthy 
little animal-pagan”’ theory, though 
generously admitting that he is open to 
conviction. Perhaps to some dimited ex- 
tent a ground of agreement would be 
found in the fact that he bases his state- 
ment on children under twelve, or in the 
case of boys, under thirteen, while 
hundreds of my correspondents are nearly 
sixteen. But be that as it may, 90 per 
cent of my letters selected anywhere are 
Wordsworthian in their corroboration of 
“ heaven lying about us in our infancy.” 
If faith, hope, love, forgiveness, sacrifice, 
generosity, cheerfulness and purity have 
anything to do with religion, then I have 
received fifty thousand letters at lzast 
from religious children. Further, it is 
the wildest error to suppose that children 
are inherently selfish, As a matter of 
fact you cannot please them better than 
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by asking them to do or give something 
for somebody, some blind or sick, or poor 
little one, some missionary or philanthropic 
cause. I have been positively afraid to 
mention my love of flowers too often 
because within twenty-four hours my 
house is turned into a florist’s shop, or to 
speak of a needy cause, because postal 
orders and stamps pour in at once faster 
than I can deal with them. There is 
no text in the Bible that boys and girls 
endorse more absolutely than “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
The second fact that fights its triumphant 
way to the surface of my correspondence 
is the quick-wittedness of the average 
child. Children, whatever else they may 
be are no fools. Very little escapes them. 
Did we but know the masterly way in 
which they reckon us up,—we, their 
parents and teachers and _ pastors,—it 
would considerably abate our complacency. 
They pierce our disguises, and paltry, if 
well-meant, hypocracies with rapier-like 
accuracy of discernment. Instead of our 
studying them, they study us. You may 
cajole or humbug men and women, but 
children—never. They know when you 
are in fun, when you are trying to catch 
them, when you are angry or endeavour- 
ing to be angry. If you have a weak will 
your husband may not know it, your wife 
may not know it, but your children, if 
you are blessed with any, certainly know 
it. My experience is that if you give 
them a parable, or wrap up a moral in 
the napkin of a story, you need not trouble 
to undo it, you may safely leave that— 
unless, of course, you have dull grown-ups 
present. 

Another truth of child-nature, very 
deep, very pathetic, seems to me to 
be its dislike and fear of being looked 
down upon and undervalued. The little 
child who, when her mother asked who 
was knocking at the parental door, 
answered pathetically “‘ nobody much,” 
illustrates what I mean. The kind of 
letters they like least are those in which 
the talking down to them is most 
evident. The kind they appreciate is 
that in which they are taken into 
intimate confidence as if they were fully 
capable of understanding. To anyone 
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THE MODERN CHILD 


meditating any fruitful intercourse with 
our little ones I would say as the golden 
rule, respect them! Again, nothing is 
more apparent from my letters than the 
solitariness of the real life of boys and girls. 
They have a hidden life of thought and 
feeling, and desires undreamt of by most 
parents and 
educational- 
ists. It is a 
delicate and 
subtle task to 
find the key 
to their inner 
sanctuaries, 
but it can be 
found as a 
rule, and then 
the treasures 
revealed are 
priceless. How 
they try and 
battle, suffer 
and repent, 
think and plan 
and _ resolve! 
I have been 
aghast at the 
worlds of in- 
ner trouble 
this letter has 
opened up to 
me, and ap- 
palled at the 
want of sym- 
pathetic un- 
derstanding 
on the part of 
parents and 
teachers. 
Never does 
the postman 
call but some 
boy at school 
or some girl 
engaged in bed-making and helping mother, 
pours out their hot little heart tome. The 
difficulties of life and its responsibilities 
come to the shoulders of the modern 
child far earlier, I fancy, and more 
acutely than was the case with the 
child of years ago. But as I close these 
rambling notes about “my” children 
let me go back to a happier note. 
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After all the children’s world is a 
merry world, very merry. I never knew 
before so much about pet cats and dogs, 
and birds, the names of so many flowers, 
the recipes for so many puddings, the 
subtle joys of sky-larks, and how to play 
so many out-door and in-door games in 
my life. Yes, 
it is a frolic- 
some world in 
which they 
live, as it al- 
ways has been 
and ever 
should be. 
Childhood’s 
mysticism and 
power of ideal- 
ization is un- 
conquerable. 
A broom-stick 
is still a horse, 
and a_ chair 
retains its 
ancient adap- 
tability for 
being a pulpit. 
You may 
teach them 
French and 
explain that 
Cinderella is a 
solar myth, 
but the chim- 
ney-sweep, 
the red coat, 
the dolls- 
house, and the 
lamplighter 
will still hold 
their wonted 
sway, and 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
cannot be dis- 
placed from his peerless niche as the one 
perfect interpreter of the child among our 
writers. As for myself, I am ready 
to echo, and even shout on every house- 
top the saying of the Jesuit—‘‘ Give me 
the children, the children, and I don’t 
care who has their parents.” 


W. KINGSCOTE GREENLAND. 














An Old Maid’s Frocks 


thing in life to a maiden aunt. 

She slept in the sweetest of bed- 

rooms, with the pleasantest out- 
look a country house afforded ; had half 
the day for her own ; did as she liked with 
£50 a year: and lived, as she had been 
doing for two bright years, to please her 
benefactress. She was eighteen’ now, 
high-spirited, and very charmingly in- 
different to her own good looks. 

Ethel had had no mother since she was 
six. Her Aunt Dorothy had adopted her 
when her father, a brilliant officer, was 
killed in the Egyptian campaign of 1882. 
She went from school then to live at Thorp. 

Miss Farquhar, of Thorp, being wealthy 
—the sole heiress of a Yorkshire family of 
landed people—and a lonely woman who 
longed for love, Ethel had great prospects. 
But if Miss Farquhar was ever crossed, she 
could be terrible. Everybody felt it. 
Imagine a tall, spare, bloodless and pre- 
cise old dame with grey ringlets, who went 
about her household duties and works of 
charity alike with a Puritanical, crabbed 
look of resolute meekness. People spoke 
of Miss Farquhar as a “ character.”” She 
was, perhaps, the most saintlike and per- 
emptory, the most intolerant and large- 
hearted, the most lovable and prudish 
gentlewoman in all the quaint West 
Riding. Her monument in Thorp Church, 
however, with a brass plate, extols her 
virtue and benevolence quite justly. 

She had three black frocks, and wore 
no other. “ Frocks’ was her own name 
for them. Plain black serge for house- 
work in the mornings, plain black cashmere 
for the afternoons, plain black silk for 
Sundays and great occasions. She pos- 
sessed wonderful old jewellery, and prized 
it; but a gold brooch was the only per- 
sonal ornament Miss Farquhar allowed 
herself. 

“‘T wonder,” Ethel thought, “‘ if she was 
always so. How kind she is! Oh, there 
must have been some very dreadful 
trouble in her life—perhaps a love affair. 
But Aunt Dorothy in love! I can’t 
imagine it.” 
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At last the story came to her ears 
romantically. 

An old oak chest stood in an almshouse 
parlour, under a deep little window-hole 
filled with flower-pots. Ethel might very 
well have guessed where it came from. 
The plump and pleasant-eyed old grandam 
who lived in the parlour—which was her 
bedroom and her kitchen too, although 
quite small—had been a servant of Miss 
Farquhar’s mother and of that lady. Miss 
Farquhar gave her the oak chest, with 
some of its contents, when she pensioned 
off and housed her there—putting her as 
matron in charge over that parlour and 
six others like it.. The Lady Anne Farqu- 
har built them in Charles the First’s time. 

Ethel visited this old servant every 
week, and thought the almshouses quainter 
than her aunt. 

They were built about a sort of round- 
house 12 feet in diameter, with a skylight, 
the Lady Anne’s father having been a 
naval commander ; and this roundhouse, 
which had black wall-benches and a dwarf 
pulpit between the seven low doorways, 
was used on Sundays as a chapel. The 
pious founder’s portrait looked down 
askance from over the pulpit, and grimly 
resembled Miss Farquhar. 

Ethel quizzed it for the hundredth time. 
“T do believe, Granny,” she said to the 
comfortable dame, “‘she was wearing a 
black serge like my aunt!” 

“Come in again, an’ I’ll show you some- 
thing,” said Granny. 

After clearing the lid of the old oak 
chest, they got it raised; and then she 
respectfully lifted out an antique gown. 

“Now, then!” she said, displaying it. 

It was an Empire gown ; quite a simple 
one, but strange to see in such a place. 
Made of Royal blue satin, it had darker 
trimmings of velvet on the puffed sleeves 
and the plastron; its beauty and costli- 
ness were in the wonderful softness of the 
satin’s texture and dye, the finish of 
exquisite needlework, and the chaste and 
bold design. There were also a cap of 
ribbon bows, a pair of lace mittens, and 
a velvet pocket to be carried on the arm. 
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AN OLD MAID’S FROCKS 


“Whose was this ?”’ asked Ethel in 


amazement. 
“Ay, whose, now? Yo’ wouldn’t 
think,” the old lady said, “’at Miss 


Farquhar was ever dressed like that ; but 
I put it on her.” 

And she told the story. Miss Farquhar 
wore the handsome gown, at a dance, 
when Captain Swaine proposed to her, and 
wore it only that once. Who was Captain 
Swaine ? He was a gentleman sailor, as 
handsome a young officer in his uniform 
as ever walked into a ball-room. Miss 
Dorothy came home very happy, holding 
her head up, and then, after a month, she 
sent him about his business. Nobody got 
to know what they quarrelled about. But 
it couldn’t have been a great matter ; for 
when his ship went down off the Lizard, 
and Captain Swaine was drowned, she put 
on black for him. 

“ And has she worn black ever since ? ” 

“ Ever.” 

In the light of that sad story Aunt 
Dorothy’s eccentricities became endearing 
traits. 

Frank Augarde was a sailor, too, a half- 
cousin of Ethel’s, who came to Thorp 
about that time on furlough. And he, 
too, was handsome. He fell in love with 
Ethel at sight ; and, though Miss Farquhar 
did not ask him to stay, he presently called 
again. He had taken rooms at an inn, 
to get some fishing, he said. 

They saw a good deal of each other. 
But it had not come to a proposal, or even 
to very serious talk, when one day Miss 
Farquhar, entering the drawing-room 
quite suddenly, surprised them standing 
close together. She closed the door 
behind her grimly. 

“Will you tell me, Ethel,” she said, ‘“‘ by 
what right Frank ventures to put his arm 
about your waist ?” 

“You are mistaken, Aunt,” said Ethel, 
paling ; but Frank smiled jauntily. 

Miss Farquhar reddened, and waited till 
her anger passed. “ There is one kind of 
ingratitude I cannot endure,” she said, 
“and that is dissimulation. If you hide 
the truth from me, much as I love you, 
Ethel, I shall find it impossible to keep 
you near me. You will have to go.” 

Ethel stood with flaming cheeks. 
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“Go?” she cried, astounded (but her 
heart was ready to burst). ‘‘ If you don’t 
believe me, Aunt, you may be sure I shall 
wish to go.” 

She even made a step towards the door ; 
but Frank, with a touch on her arm, 
detained her. 

“Very well,” said Miss Farquhar, her 
grey curls quivering. “I have my eyes, 
thank God, and it is what I will not allow 
where I can prevent it. I shall think of 
some arrangement for your future. 
Lieutenant Augarde, I trust you may 
learn to be ashamed of a breach of con- 
fidence. Good-bye.” 

Frank wént to the door with a bow— 
and set his back against it. “Sorry, 
Aunt,” he said, “ but I’m not going. I 
won't see an injustice done, even by you.” 

“You dare to affront me!” cried the 
old gentlewoman in a vehement agitation. 
“Stand aside, sir!” 

““ Please to let me pass, Frank,’’ Ethel 
said. ‘It is too humiliating.” 

“ And since you are so sure of what you 
imagine,” he continued, “I think the 
best thing I can do, dear Aunt, is to make 
your word good.” 

But Ethel’s ‘‘ Leave me alone, Frank,” 
put an end to his nonchalance. 

“Miss Farquhar,’ she said rapidly, 
“ T’ve nothing to regret.but your kindness 
tome. I thank you for it all, very grate- 
fully, because I believe you meant it e 

“Oh! You are too impudent!” 

“—But I am not quite a dependent, 
and I have always tried to be a good girl, 
and—and I don’t know what you mean, 
but if you can’t believe me—oh!” And 
then she burst into tears. ‘I think it is 
cruel !’”’ she cried. 

Lieutenant Augarde advanced under the 
enemy’s silent guns, and took the hand 
not engaged with a handkerchief. “ For 
my part,” said he, “I regret nothing but 
being a bad hand at a new game. I was 
about to ask Miss Beecroft——’” 

“1 forbid it!” 

Aunt Dorothy passed at a jump from 
high displeasure to pure alarm. 

“Not another word!” she said. “I 
will believe you, Ethel, of course; but 
you understand that I forbid it entirely. 
Such children! You are not to think of 
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such a thing. Come, dry your eyes, my 
dear, and forgive me. If,’ she added, 
with surprising consideration, ‘‘ you both 
continue in the same mind three or four 
years hence, why, then you may come to 
me. At present it is quite absurb.” 

Now, there are more ways than one of 
waiting. Did it amount to an engage- 
ment, or did it not ?. Frank had no doubt 
of it; Ethel would never admit it. The 
one important thing they were clear about 
was, that Aunt Dorothy was not to be 
annoyed by indiscretions. But Frank, 
forbidden to see his sweetheart when 
ashore, came under her latticed window 
and threw pebbles, and would not go till 
she had spoken to him. 

““Won’t you come down ?”’ he breathed. 

“ "rank, you know you ought not to 
come like that.”’ 

“Ah, do! I can’t see you, dear.” 

“Please go away!” 

That at first, was all their distressful 
conversation; she shut the window. 
After a week she did go down at dawn 
once, and stayed a little precious while. 
But once only. The next time, she threw 
him an affecting note to say she should 
not come again, she felt too guilty ; where- 
upon, with extraordinary disrespect and 
imprudence, he brought a ladder—to talk 
at the tiny casement. That was too 
much. She threatened then to tell her 
aunt all about it. 

With some thought of an eloquent 
appeal to that Draconic lady, he called on 
the following day; and Ethel thought 
this worst of all. For her aunt was out, 
and he called in the teeth of grim Miss 
Farquhar’s interdict. He had to go with 
a single snatched embrace. Had she 
been at home, there is no t ting what 
simplicity and pluck might have done 
for him. 

A twelvemonth passed ; and Frank for 
these rebuffs, Ethel for her self-denial, 
loved each other dearly. In the end Aunt 
Dorothy, having her eyes, discovered a 
pretty commerce of billets-doux, carried 
on by the old-fashioned means of a hole 
in a tree-trunk. It affected her painfully, 
be sure. She was deceived by those she 
loved most in her narrow world. The 
note she took from its hiding-place, and 
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unhappily opened, is to be seen tear- 
marked. Whose were the tears ? 

“Dearest Frank,—You must not come 
before half-past 11, and I dare not stay 
more than three dances, dear. I feel 
dreadfully guilty and nervous. If Aunt 
Dorothy should hear of it by any chance, 
my happiness would be ended by this 
wild adventure; and as for you—oh, 
Frank, I cannot really promise! Do let 
me off. I shall be so glad if I do not see 
the lights of your dog-cart in the road. 
You see how my hand trembles; I am 
quite cold. Believe that I love you, 
dearest, and if I do not come forgive me. 
—Your Own. 

“Wait ten minutes, then you must go. 
It will be of no use to try to speak to me.” 

Aunt Dorothy was cold, too, as she read. 
But she steeled herself. What she did 
beside was to enclose the note in another 
envelope, and put it back in the pillar-box. 

At half-past eleven, Ethel stole down- 
stairs in an opera-cloak. A small lamp 
burned as usual in the hall; and by the 
light of this, her terrible aunt confronted 
her. Ethel put out a hand to support 
herself against the wainscot. 

After an impressive pause, Miss Farqu- 
har said quietly, ‘“Come into the dining- 
room,” and went before her with a rigid 
step. She set the door of that apartment 
open ; the dining-room was fully lighted. 
And just as the lost girl cried, “ Oh, 
Aunt ’—just when a swift repentance 
should have saved her—Miss Farquhar 
turned half round with the very face of 
the almshouse portrait, so grim, and 
yellow, and strange, that not another 
word would come. 

“Take off your cloak and sit down, 
child,’ she commanded. ‘‘ We will wait 
ten minutes.” 

Her voice was toneless. Ethel stood 
with large eyes, paralysed by fear of her. 

‘Well, am I not to be obeyed at all ?” 

Under her cloak the poor girl made a 
movement. 

Miss Farquhar smiled bitterly. Then 
she advanced, disregarding a queer little 
gasp of protest, and resolutely undid the 
clasp. As the cloak parted, she threw it 
off with an exclamation. 

A look of great dismay swept over her 
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pinched white face; for Ethel wore the 
Empire gown. She raised her hands, as if 
to push the sight from her. 

“Oh, my poor child!” 

The words escaped her in a superstitious 
whisper ; she began to tremble. As for 
Ethel, her flushed and supplicating face 
confessed she knew the story. 

“ T’m so sorry, dearest Aunt,” she began 
very piteously. 

But Aunt Dorothy sank into a chair, 
and covered her face. “ No, don’t say 
anything,” she pleaded. “I must have 
a little time, child.” 

It was most dreadful of all to be the 
cause of such distress and stand by silent, 
seeing the grey curls shake, and tears fall 
through the slender fingers. But, with a 
brusque movement, the spirited old maid 
took possession of herself. She stood up. 


“Give me your cloak, dear,”’ 

“ Aunt!” 

“‘ And kiss me. 
if I cannot.” 

“Oh, Aunt, what are you going to do? ” 

“Tut, dry your eyes, child. I’ve shed 
tears enough in all these years for both of 
us.”” And she went out. 

Ethel did not need that affectionate 
speech to rally her, and scarcely heard it. 
She stood in the Empire gown motionless, 
very white. Five minutes passed, and the 
stern. old gentlewoman brought her 
nephew in. 


God may protect you 
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“Now, sir,” she said, in her iciest 
manner, “‘ you see the young lady waits 
for you herself. It should flatter your 
sense of honour, I think. But my sister’s 
child cannot be seen unchaperoned without 
reproach, even in my nephew’s company.” 

Lieutenant Augarde’s downcast face 
was red. 

“You are pleased to think me too much 
of a dragon, I believe. I’m out of the 
fashion.”’ 

He looked up quickly, caught at a hope 
that she was laughing at him, and boldly 
said, “I fear that was my notion, Aunt.” 

“Ah! I perceive you can tell the truth, 
young man,” she commented, “ although 
you cannot keep a promise.” 

“I beg your pardon. I believe the 
truth about that to be that I made none.” 

“It was an understanding, and should 
have been honourably kept! Is that the 
footing you stand on with my ward ?” 

“Oh, no, Aunt!” Ethel cried, and held 
her hand out—with a ring on the engage- 
ment finger. Then, flushing, and more 
than ever afraid, she let the hand fall, 
drawing a little nearer to her lover. 

But the blow they expected did not 
come. Looking about her for a chair, the 


resolute old dame had almost fallen. 
Frank stepped swiftly forward to support 
her. 
““ Ah, be happy children,” she got out 
““T’m sure I can’t begrudge it.” 
KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
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John Ashworth 


people know that John Ashworth 

belonged to Rochdale than are aware 

that John Bright was a citizen of 
that town. The fame of the latter is 
world-wide and he reached a higher degree 
of intellectual glory, but I think I have 
oftener heard people say: ‘‘ You come 
from Rochdale? Why, that’s where John 
Ashworth lived!” than I have heard that 
remark about the great orator who is the 
proud possession of the whole British 
people. 

John Ashworth came to the knowledge 
of the world by writing stories.. That was 
not his only or his noblest work, but his 
stories brought his name into tens of 
thousands of English homes, and have 
left it there to this day. The other 
things he did were mainly two. He 
founded the “ Rochdale Chapel for the 
Destitute,” and he preached and lectured 
allover theland. Frequently headdressed 
congregations of prisoners, orphans, work- 
house inmates, and others in trouble. 

He was of the poorest parentage, and 
was born two years after John Bright, 
viz., in 1813. His eyes first opened in 
the hamlet of Cutgate, only two miles 
from Bright’s birthplace, but in very 
dissimilar social conditions. Pocket and 
cupboard were ill-lined among Rochdale 
poor-folk two years before Waterloo, and 
none were worse off than the dwellers in 
that Cutgate cottage. 

John was the second son, and the 
eighth child in that pinched circle, and his 
advent was thus feelingly greeted by a 
visiting female friend: ‘‘ Aye, bless thee, 
thour’t a fine lad, but thour’t one too 
many!” But Alice Ashworth, his dear, 
brave mother, would never have admitted 
that. Life was rough, however, for the 
pair, John and Alice. They were woollen- 
weavers, and that was a poor living in 
those days of too much fighting and too 
little wage. 

They did what they could, however, 
literally cutting the child’s pinafore ac- 
cording to the cloth. His mother made 
him a pinafore out of a wool-sheet, used 


|" is possible that a larger number of 


for packing wool. It was all she could do, 
poor soul, but unfortunately the word 
“WOOL ’’ was stamped across the sheet 
and could not be rubbed off, do what a 
mother’s hands would. The fatal words 
showed only too plainly down the side of 
the finished garment when first put on, 
and caused some word of complaint from 
the boy. He was going to the Bagslate 
Sunday School thus arrayed, and dreaded 
the effect. But a glance at his mother’s 
face settled the matter. He has told us 
what happened: “I looked into my 
mother’s face, but when I saw the tears 
in her eyes, I instantly said: ‘‘ Never 
mind, mother; never mind. It will do 
very well. It covers my patches and 
when I go to school I will sit on the letters, 
and no one will see them. Don’t cry, 
mother; we shall be better off yet.” 
In those words of the boy there spake the 
heart of the man. His feet were bare 
that day. Even second-hand clogs were 
too dear to buy. But he “sat on the 
letters,’’ and hid his unstockinged and 
shoeless feet like a brave lad. 

He afterwards went to the Sunday 
School at Bamford, a rather famous village 
on the Bury side of Rochdale, whence have 
issued preachers like Ambrose Shepherd, 
fine singers like Sarah Berry, one 
distinguished educationist, Sir James P. 
Kay Shuttleworth, author of “ Four 
Periods of Public Education,’”’ published 
in 1862. Sir James was superintendent 
of that Sunday School when poor young 
Ashworth received his first prize. Even 
for that day of honour no clogs could be 
afforded, and the boy washed his feet a 
long time on Saturday to bring them to 
dazzling whiteness. But the ordeal was 
a sharp one. As he advanced to the 
platform to get his prize, he heard sneers 
at his poverty from some of the scholars— 
not all Lancashire lads being then angels, 
if they are now. It was too much for him, 
and he sat down and cried bitterly, 
because he was so poor. In years to 
come he often cried because other people 
were sO poor. 

He became a painter and decorator 
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when he grew up, and about the same 
time passed through a period of spiritual 
anguish. For six weeks he said he never 
smiled. But peace came, and smiles too. 
The light of God broke upon him. But 
there were still plenty of tears reserved 
for him. His workmates held a mock 
prayer meeting at the workshop in order 
to ridicule his conversion and habits of 
prayer. But he kept silence, and made 
them ashamed. At his trial sermon, 
before he was accepted as a local preacher 
with the Free Methodists, forty painters 
of his craft went to hear him, some hoping 
to hear him break down. But this treat 
was denied them. 

His first sermons were 
not quite like his later 
addresses, and the 
“Strange Tales.” They 
lacked directness of 
appeal, and were too 
pretentious. Now and 
then flights of astrono- 
mic eloquence astounded 
the rustics and weavers 
who heard him. After 
giving in one sermon a 
highly poetical descrip- 
tion of the “‘ Milky Way,” 
an old man told him 
“that wur thin milk in 
the pulpit.” He took 
the hint and gave richer 
draughts in times to 
come. 

His early married life was a_ hard 
struggle. He started housekeeping on 
twenty shillings a week, but work fell off, 
and debt stared him in the face. His 
experience under this head led him to say 
some funny things, not more funny than 
true. Thus: “ Take two men of equal 
height, to begin with, and I think the man 
out of debt would be two inches taller 
than the man in debt.” “ Debt acts on 
the liver, and bushels of Parr’s pills have 
been taken by people made bilious through 
debt.”” His lot was not brightened by 
other people getting into fis debt, for 
work done or goods supplied. He called 
one day at the homes of three people who 
were in his debt, and found two of them 
dead, and the third dying. The wife of 





John Ashworth 
From an engraving 


the third debtor had nothing to give him, 
but wanted something from him, for she 
said : ‘‘ Do go upstairs, and read the Bible 
an’ pray wi’ him, do; an’ as for brass, 
wiv no brass for ye; nay, indeed, us 
noather.”’ 

On his way back from that gruesome 
round he borrowed two shillings, and that 
was his all. One-and-sixpence he handed 
to his wife for groceries ; with the remain- 
ing sixpence he bought a barrow-full of 
coals. Then they blew out the only 
candle, after the pattern of heaven’s 
“husbandry ’”’ on dark nights, and sat 
deep in thought and gloom. But no 
sooner had they done this than a man 
knocked at the door, and 
walked in. He had come 
to say that the Club 
Room had to be decorated 
with foliage and figures, 
and they had decided that 
John Ashworth was to do 
it. Twelve pounds was 
fixed as the price, and 
in three weeks the work 
was done. This incident 
impressed him deeply, 
and he never doubted 
God’s care and goodness 
afterwards. 

By this time he was, 
as he said, “his own 
master on credit.” 
“My name was in large 
letters, but my earn- 
ings were in few figures.” 

It was after the premature death of his 
wife, and after visiting London for the 
great Exhibition of 1851, that his mind 
first conceived the project of starting a 
Chapel for the Destitute of Rochdale. 
But he encountered so much criticism that 
he almost abandoned the idea. For seven 
years it slumbered in his mind, but on the 
death of his son it revived, and gave him 
no rest until embodied in act and fact. 
A passion seized him to minister to the 
poorest and lowest, such as were found 
in none of the churches, and were 
often without kelp or friend. This was 
his chosen mission. He took a small 
room and had two thousand bills printed. 
October 4th, 1858, was fixed for the 
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JOHN ASHWORTH 


launching of his enterprise in one of the 
lower rooms of the buildings of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. ‘‘ My great- 
est difficulty,” he said, “‘ is to keep self out 
of the undertaking and to seek the glory 
of God only.” 

Here from 1858 to 1875 he carried on 
an almost unique mission to outcast men, 
women, and children. During nearly 
eighteen years he preached to large con- 
gregations, visited the sick and fallen, 
spent money with careful liberality on 
some of the poorest and saddest of human 
beings, set many broken men upon their 
feet, and filled many a widow’s heart with 
joy. Cruel impositions were sometimes 
practised upon him, but he bore the 
grief of these cases and continued his 
unselfish work with unconquerable zeal. 

The American Civil War produced dire 
distress in the cotton districts, and Roch- 
dale suffered with the worst. With 
Mr. W. A. Scott he formed a committee 
of relief. His old Sunday School superin- 
tendent—Sir James Kay Shuttleworth— 
came upon him one day at one of the 
stores distributing meal and flour. Num- 
berless barrels of flour were sent over 
from America to help feed the starving 
Lancashire people. John Ashworth had 
one of them varnished and placed in 
his study. It bore the inscription : 


‘“T AM ONE OF THE THOUSANDS 
THAT WERE FILLED WITH FLowrR, 
AND SENT BY THE 
FREE STATES OF AMERICA, 

IN THE SHIP ‘ GEORGE GRISWOLD,’ 
TO THE STARVING PEOPLE OF LANCASHIRE, 
WHOSE MISERIES WERE CAUSED 
BY THE AGGRESSIVE AND CIVIL WAR 
OF THE SLAVE-OWNERS 
IN 1862-3-4.” 


John Ashworth was in his element here. 
His early life and sympathetic nature 
fitted him to be a blessing to the poor. 
His work grew and he had to employ one 
or more Bible women and two mission- 
aries to overtake it. Other rooms were 
opened for branches of his mission. 

His work had two important results. 
It made him a story-writer, and this again 
introduced him to the Christian public of 
England. A strong literary instinct was 
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part of his nature, but it slumbered until 
he was in the midst of his life-work. His 
family have been known in Rochdale for 
quaint original humour, and one of his 
relatives, a lad of humble origin at Bam- 
ford, is now a foremost Glasgow preacher. 

Among the Rochdale working class, in 
those dark days, John Ashworth found 
abundant scope for character study and 
delineation. The Rochdale “ dialect 
writers,” Edwin Waugh, Ben Brierley, 
and the others, were never short of mate- 
rial in the district. A certain hard 
earnestness, iron resolution, cheery spirit, 
and hearty humour, are indigenous to the 
folk of the district. Thy present the 
sharp varieties that go with strong indivi- 
duality. You need never complain of 
insipid neutrality of tone. They stand 
out distinct, and are all alive. 

John Ashworth brought a full portfolio 
of characters from his early experience, 
and every day added to itsspecimens. He 
could not keep his hand from the canvass. 
As early as 1843 he had written a dialogue 
in the Lancashire dialect on ‘“‘ Women’s 
Lodges,”’ and spared them not. 

Ashworth did not write at first for 
publication. He thought no one would 
care to read such homely tales. But 
what he saw in the tried and sin-burdened 
lives around him he saw with such keen 
realization that he felt he must transfer 
the picture to paper. Years passed after 
his writing “‘ My Mother,” “‘ Sanderson and 
Little Mice,”’ and others, before they were 
printed. The former was written eleven 
years before it saw the light. He was 47 
years of age when he took the manuscript 
of his tale, ‘““The Dark Hour,” to the 
publisher, Mr. Bremmer of Manchester, in 
1860. He brought it away with him, too, 
and a heavy heart along with it. Meeting 
Mr. John Petrie, of Rochdale, in St. Ann’s 
Square, he told him that it would cost £100 
to bring out the story. Mr. Petrie cheered 
him up by promising him the £100, on 
condition that he should receive a share 
of the profits, if any. Eighteen months 
later, John Ashworth received thirty 
poundsas the first fruits of his venture, but 
Mr. Petrie declined to take any part of it. 

Sixty-one of these stories were published 
singly, and five series of the stories also 
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appeared in volumes in 1863, 1865, 1867, 
1870, and 1874. More than three millions 
of copies of the stories were sold, some of 
them being translated into five or six 
languages. By their means John Ash- 
worth’s name became known in every 
town and village of England, and in lands 
far away. 

Critics may find a difficulty in under- 
standing the great popularity of these very 
simple stories. But they should remem- 
ber that the personal factor counts for 
much in the reception of writings. Eru- 
dite treatment of profound subject matter 
appeals to a narrow circle of the learned, 
but sometimes misses the great human 
heart of the unlettered multitude. John 
Bunyan did not miss it. Charles H. 
Spurgeon did not miss it. The Bible has 
not missed it. John Ashworth does not 
rank with the great popular writers. 
“ Strange Tales’’ are of course far below 
the level of “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But in some 
qualities they resemble them, and partake 
of their power. They deal with actual 
human nature. They portray men and 
women in the furnace of affliction. They 
are couched in language clear as a summer 


day, and simple as daisies in the grass. 
There is no verbiage or sophistry, only 


words of reality and sympathy. Beyond 
everything, a tone of spiritual fervour, 
confidence, and joy dominates the 
sketches. They are the language of a man 
in possession of God’s secret. The writer 
pleads with men. He is intent on cap- 
turing them for Jesus Christ. His busi- 
ness is to bring men out of the bond-ser- 
vice of their passions into the love-service 
of their rightful King, and he is master of 
his trade. His writings -had the extra- 
ordinary property of being intelligible 
to men and women who have sunk 
lowest and the power to awaken hope in 
hearts where it has been long unknown, 
and believed to be dead. 

Such are: “ The Dark Night,” “ Niff 
and his Dogs,’ “My new Friends,” 
“Twenty Pounds; or, The Little 
Prayer,” “ A Sad Story,” “‘ No Cotton,” 
“ Trials,” “ All is Well,” “‘ The Fog Bell,” 
“Penny it Shillin’,” “The Top Room,” 
“The Red Lamp,” and others. 
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When Mr. Ashworth sailed for the 
United States, and asked for a few intro- 
ductions, John Bright wrote him : 

“September 9th, 1893 

“You will require no letters of intro 
duction, for few men, not American, are 
better known than yourself among reli- 
gious circles in the States. 

“You will doubtless find many 
‘ Friends ’ and others glad to welcome you, 
as the author of ‘ Strange Tales,’ and as 
a zealous worker in the field of Christian 
labour.” 

He went to the States to attend the 
great meetings of the Evangelical Alliance 
held in New York in October, 1873. His 
accounts of his voyages are interesting, and 
often amusing. A storm at sea prevented 
his sleeping, so he went down to the 
bunkers and tried coaling with the men. 
Nothing but work, he said, would take his 
mind off the rolling of the ship. He wrote 
in his diary : “‘ Here I am, and here I wish 
I wasn’t. This is more than I bargained 
for.” During his visit he talked with 
Newman Hall, and saw and heard Dr. 
Tiffany, Henry Ward Beecher, Bishop 
Simpson and President Grant. Before he 
returned he visited the Indian Settlements 
in Canada and found his “ Strange Tales ”’ 
had been read in their camps. 

He felt an Englishman’s surprise at the 
high charges for hair-dressing made in the 
great Republic. He declined to pay thirty- 
five cents asked at the first place, and made 
inquiries at several others, but in vain. 
At the last place, he tendered 12 cents and 
told the barber to take off as much as he 
could for the money! Doubtless this 
lesson in Lancashire thrift was a startling 
one to a person of the professional dignity 
of an American barber. It may have 
seemed like another British blow at the 
Constitution of the United States. 

But one feature of this remarkable 
career must not beomitted. The ‘‘Strange 
Tales’ excited an almost universal desire 
in the towns and districts of England to 
see their author and to hear his voice. 
For years he was besieged with invitations 
to preach and lecture, and to address 
assemblies of the less fortunate, and some- 
times the criminal classes. Though not an 
orator, his public speaking was intensely 




















interesting. His personality told on every- 
body. The heart of deep compassion in the 
man, his evident desire to turn men to God, 
and his tales drawn from the life, did what 
no mere oratory could have done. The list 
of places at which he preached and lectured 
would cover the geography of the country 
from Edinburgh to Plymouth. Crowds 
of people were 
turned away on 
many occasions. 
In one year his 
lectures pro- 
duced nearly 
£2,000 for poor 
churches, and 
benevolent socie- 
ties. Though not 
a rich man, he 
took care that 
works of mercy 
rather than him- 
self should gain 
by his labours. 
His Chapel for 
the Destitute 
came in for a 
share of the sur- 
plus now and 
then. 

Once D. L. 
Moody called on 
him and urged 
him to find his 
work in the 
United States, 
but he never left 
his _ birthplace, 
save as a visitor. 

After an inter- 
esting tour in 
Europe, Egypt and Palestine he published 
two books which had many. readers, viz., 
“Walks in Canaan,” and “ Back from 
Canaan.” On nearing Jerusalem he rode 
on ahead, alighted from his grey Arab, 
knelt down, and kissed the very stones of 
“the city that is compact together.” 

He was much honoured in Scotland, 
men like Sir James Simpson, and Dr. 
Guthrie taking the chair for him, and Dr. 
Begg and Dr. Duff meeting him at the 
houses of his hosts. He was invited to 
dine with a Marquis, and went, on which 
XXXIV—48 
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he entered in his dairy: “ Must steer as 
clear as possible of these lords and keep 
to my poor people.” ‘I found that my 
wisest and safest plan was to be just what 
I was: to make no pretensions to be either 
a learned man or polished gentleman, and 
then I should have nothing to sustain.” 
‘“ We have had several parties, but having 
neither swallow- 
tail, white-waist- 
coat, jewelry, 
pomatum, nor 
lavender, my 
toilet was simple 
and brief; my 
dress plain, clean, 
simple, and al- 
ways in fashion.” 

Before taking 
a list of ten or 
twelve exciting 
public meetings, 
his plan was “ to 
go into regular 
training for it by 
a series of moun- 
tain rambles.” 
Public speakers 
might do worse 
than take the 
hint. But of 
course if the hint 
is to be taken, 
time also must 
be taken. 

At the opening 
of the grand 
new Town Hall, 
Rochdale, Sep- 
tember 27th, 
1871, he writes : 
“Breakfast at Mayor’s House, Roche 
Mount. Joined in the procession, but 
did not go to the 2ls. dinner. Felt it 
was no place for me.” 

He was always proud that when he 
stayed at Mrs. Joseph Sturge’s house in 
Birmingham, he occupied the same room 
that had been in turn assigned to Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, Buxton, Cobden, Bright, 
and the writer of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

His work was still prosperous in the 
Seventies. Again and again the balance 
sheet of “‘ the Destitute,”’ as he called it, 
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showed receipts exceeding {400 a year. 
His books and speeches were prized east 
and west, north and south. He had gone 
a long way since the day when he sat in 
Providence Chapel, and was startled to 
hear the revered John Eli come out with 
the word “ prerogative” in a sermon. 
Never had he heard that majestic word 
before, and it was only after much inquiry 
that he learned there was a book to be 
had which told the meaning of words. He 
made for that book, but he had to get it 
by payments of twopence per month. It 
was Johnson’s Dictionary—at half-a- 
crown. There was no Andrew Carnegie 
then, and the boy cleared coals away and 
carried dinners to the mill to earn his 
twopences. 

But by 1874 he had defined “ preroga- 
tive’’ by winning one for himself. He 
had amassed influence and authority by 
a life of unselfish devotion, and he was 
wielding precious influence over his genera- 
tion. 

But his sixty-years, completed in 1874, 
left him a worn-out man. He spoke in 
Rochdale on January 8th to 500 widows, 
entertained by Mr. William Shaw, as his 
annual custom was. But the entries in 
his diary after that are like feeble beatings 
of a pulse well nigh spent. 

On Christmas Day, 1874, the last letter 
he ever wrote was read to his people at 
the Chapel for the Destitute. In it he 
said: ‘“‘ The Master calls: I bow in sub- 
mission to His will. On the day of my 


departure, if I shall not be able to say with 
Elisha, ‘The chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof,’ I shali be able to say 
with Paul, ‘ There is laid up for me a 
crown, and not for me only, but also for 
all them that love his appearing.’ ” 
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Some words from his “ Strange Tales ” 
were read to him in his last hours: “ If 
there be anything that gilds the path of 
life with perpetual sunshine, it is treading 
in the footsteps of Him who went about 
doing good ; to carry words of sympathy 
to the disconsolate, bread to the hungry, 
counsel to the wayward ; to stretch forth 
a helping hand to the sinking and the 
fallen, and point the lost to a Saviour.” 
At these his own words he wept like a 
child. 

On Tuesday morning, January 26th, 
1875, he breathed his last, and all Roch- 
dale felt that the town had lost a person- 
ality that could never be replaced, how- 
ever the loss might be compensated. 

Some of the most gracious tributes to 
him have been paid by Christian women. 
One said: “ He had the tenderest sympa- 
thy with suffering of any man I ever saw. 
Poverty and misery attracted him like a 
magnet.’ 

An honoured lady of the Society of 
Friends at Maldon, wrote to him four days 
before his death: “‘ Thou hast loved and 
served the dear Lord, and He will, I verily 
believe, grant that an entrance shall be 
ministered unto thee abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ; where it will be 
thy joy to cast thy crown, decked with 
jewels, at the feet of thy Redeemer.” 

John Bright came specially from Bir- 
mingham to stand by the grave of his 
townsman, and the crowd that was there 
gathered testified by its demeanour to the 
truth of the words about John Ashworth 
then written by the Rochdale Observer : 
“He was one of Rochdale’s foremost 
citizens, and has helped to make 
Rochdale famous.” 


’ J. Hirst HoLLowELt. 
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IV 


Aurora. By 


was rather a naughty girl. At any 
rate she was _ troublesome—calling 
us so early in the morning. Besides, 
she was a little uncertain in her temper. 
I am sure that her brother, the sun, and 
her sister, the moon—must have had a 
hard time of it, to say nothing of Hyperion 
—her father—with whom she appears 
to have been scarcely on speaking terms. 
Even when she drove out in Apollo’s 
carriage—though some say she had horses 
and a chariot of her own—it was arranged 
that she should have it all to herself. If 
she chanced to pass Phoebus on the way 
she would hastily alight before he 
sprang into her seat and took the reins. 
But in this picture Aurora is seen at her 
best. She has quitted the chariot with- 
out assuming a fit of the sulks. Her 
brother has taken her place, while she 
herself leads the dance of the Hours, as 
they all climb the arch of heaven together. 
As Guido paints seven of these Hours, 
with clasped hands, surrounding the 
bright god, I suppose he meant that the 
sun rises at seven o'clock. This seems a 
little late in the day, does it not? But 


| HAVE always thought that Aurora 


Guido Reni 


then the picture was painted late in the 
day. Guido Reni was born, as Minerva 
said to Mrs. Merritt, at the wrong time. 
He was born in 1576, with the Eclectics 
of the Decadence, whereas he should have 
been born a hundred years before that, 
with Correggio of the Renascence. What 
could you expect of a painter living a 
century after the “golden age.” One 
thing, however, is certain. Guido has 
painted a very fine picture. Original in 
conception, graceful without affectation, 
and full of life and movement. 


The Aurora is then one of the Land- 
marks of Art. It is painted by the old 
method of fresco—of which we in England 
can see so little, because of our change- 
able climate—as one of the mural decora- 
tions of the Palace ot the Rospigliosi in 
Rome. There is a story told by Malvasia, 
which illustrates in a few words the char- 
acteristics of the painter. A patron of 
the Arts, much impressed by the grace 
of Reni’s figures, questioned him as to 
the name of the woman by whose astonish- 
ing loveliness he had been inspired. “I will 
show you,” replied Guido. Summoning 
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the servitor who ground his colours, a 
huge, uncouth fellow with a look more 
like that of a demon than a man, he made 
him sit down, with his face turned up- 
wards towards the light. Then taking a 
pencil he drew a Magdalen, in the same 
attitude, but with a face as lovely as that 
of an angel. His visitor attributed it 
to enchantment. ‘‘ No, my dear Count,” 
—replied Guido, “If the beauty and 
purity we seek for exist in the painter’s 
mind, it matters very little what or who 
shall be his model.” 


How many are the devices of the poet 
and painter, in describing the passing 
of the mght. Perhaps the loveliest of 
them all is the oldest. ‘‘The evening 
and the morning were the first day.” 
That is not Classic, or Renascent, or 
Claudian—it is simply Impressionist. 
But if that is painting with too broad a 
touch, what shall we say of the familiar 
words—“ When the morning _ stars 
sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” That is of another 
school, with more affinity to what we 
call the Romanticists. Finally we come 
upon this picture. ‘‘ Thou makest dark- 
ness that it may be night, wherein all the 
beasts of the forest do move. The lions 
roaring after their prey do seek their 
meat from God. The sun ariseth, and 
they haste them away together, and lay 
them down in their dens. Man goeth 


forth to his work, and to his labour, 
until the evening.” 
I will not define this school. But the 


school of painting which shall surpass it 
has yet to be invented. 


When I was in Rome, and—climbing one 
of its Seven Hills, which Guido must so often 
have climbed—passed through the court of 
the Rospigliosi—worn by his footsteps— 
and stood before the Aurora, I asked 
myself whether this Landmark in Art 
meant that we were in a valley or on the 
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I do not care to answer 
If a valley—then the next 
‘forward movement will be towards higher 


mountain top? 
the question. 


ground; if on the mountain top—then 
the range of vision will be wider. But of 
one thing Iam sure. In passing from the 
painting of Aurora to the painting of the 
rising sun, Art did not lose, but gained 
immeasurably in its appeal to our hearts. 
There is this curious difference between 
Landscape and the Drama. If Cordelia 
is strangled, and Ophelia drowned, our 
compassion is awakened—but we do not 
suffer with them. We are witnesses, not 
partakers of their sufferings. But in 
Landscape, if our passions are stirred, they 
are our own passions. When the Princess 
Ida says— 

Let someone sing to us: lightlier move 

The minutes fledged with music :— 


and the little maiden sings the song of 
tears— 
Ah, sad and strange, as in dark summer morns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a_ glimmering 
square— 


Why was it a song of tears ? Because it 
was a song of sunrise ; and the sun rises 
not for Aurora, nor for Apollo, nor for the 
Princess Ida—but for us all. 

That, however, is Landscape Art in 
Poetry—and the Aurora of the Rospigliosi 
is a painting. Well, it is all the same 
in Art as in Poetry. Reni lived to see 
the sunrise painted without the interven- 
tion of Aurora or Apollo. He had left his 
native town, Bologna, for Rome, where, as 
a disciple of the Carracci, he worked for 
twenty years. Before he returned from 
Rome, Claude, still little more than a lad, 
was beginning to be known. By the time 
Guido died, in his old home—in 1642— 
Claude had turned Art out of the studio, 
into the fields. The Aurora is one of the 
last of the old Landmarks of the Renas- 
cence. 
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His Opportunity 


AVID KING stood still in the 
midst of the wide grey moss and 
looked all about him. It was 
a grey picture—grey, leaden 

skies above, and beneath, the far-reaching 
expanse of grey moss dotted here and 
there with the grey thatched dwellings of 
the humble parishioners. Never before, 
perhaps, had Longhill presented a drearier 
aspect to the minister, and his mood at 
that moment prevented any attempt to 
find a silver lining behind the prevailing 
greyness. 

“Ten years, ten fruitless years!” he 
said aloud, for, as is often the way with 
those who lead a solitary life, he had 
contracted the habit of conversing with 
himself. ‘‘ Yet none can accuse me of 
indolence or indifference in doing my duty. 
I have preached the word faithfully in 
season and out of season. I have done 
my utmost to lift up before these people 
a higher standard of living, and they have 
listened to me—yes, they have listened 
in their dull unresponsive way, then 
returned to their gross pleasures and im- 
pure habits. Have I not reason to cry out 
bitterly every day, ‘‘ Oh, young Longhill, 
you are wicked, wicked!” as did that 
godly old minister of Longhill many years 
ago, when on his death-bed, news of yet 
another of the countless session cases he 
had dealt with in his lifetime, came to his 
ears. And his godly life, his years of 
faithful exhortation availed nothing! 
What hope then need I entertain that 
mine will avail? How am I to go on 
through unnumbered years keeping alive 
my faith in human nature and its ulti- 
mate salvation ? It is an awful prospect ! 
There are moments such as this when, 
God help me, I feel I cannot face it!”’ 

Prompted by an inward desire to cool 
the fever of his thoughts, he uncovered his 
head—an unconscious act—and drew a 
long slender hand across his brows. He 
was a man in the prime of life, tall and 
erect of figure, with the clean-cut ascetic 
features, deep-set eyes, and low square 
brow of the student and thinker. A man 
of highly-strung artistic temperament, 


sensitive to a fault, and full of lofty ideals. 
Such a man it had pleased God to set down 
in one of the most immoral of our Northern 
parishes, where the standard of living is at 
its lowest ebb, and amid scenes singularly 
devoid of any claim to natural beauty. 
Here the eye sought in vain for the 
pleasant greenness of the woodland, and 
the silvery line of river or brook. In 
every direction the prospect was bare and 
treeless, the cultivated land varied only 
by long stretches of peat moss. 

“A God-forsaken place, King! Whatever 
induced you to accept a charge like this ?” 
had been the verdict passed on it by one 
of his fellow-students who had come 
North to his ordination. 

King himself did not know why he had 
accepted it, except that there was hidden 
away in his innermost soul the belief that 
God had chosen him to make the desert 
place rejoice and blossom as a rose. It 
was this joyous belief that upheld him 
through the first years of his ministry, 
and the people, stirred a little by the 
presence of a new element in their midst, 
began to show signs of awakening to a 
sense of the spiritual side of things. As 
a class they were grossly material, and 
King, after deep reflection on the cir- 
cumstances which governed their lives, 
felt at times that they were not altogether 
to blame. For generations past, son had 
succeeded father in wresting a meagre 
living from the cold clayey soil. The 
barest comforts of life were almost un- 
known to them, and the only pleasures 
within their reach were those which 
appealed to the grosser side of human 
nature. It had been a terrible shock -to 
King in the beginning of his ministry, 
to find that in most of the homes in the 
parish, purity of character was not regarded 
as a matter of any consequence, and where 
a man less finely moulded than himself 
might have spoken out and accused them 
openly of their unrighteousness, he shrank 
from any reference to the matter, showing 
his disapproval by withdrawing more and 
more within himself. This withdrawal, 
though he wot not of it, was the first fatal 
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step towards the non-success of his min- 
istry. Unlike most young probationers, 
he had come to his new sphere with his 
affections unengaged. A happy domestic 
life might have done so much towards 
qualifying his difficult position as minister 
of such a parish. 

So the years passed on, and in spite of 
his most strenuous efforts, he saw that he 
and his people were drifting further and 
further apart. They counted him cold, 
exclusive, lacking in human interest, yet 
all the while his soul was burning with 
an intense desire to make his influence 
a saving power in the place. They began 
to show him in various ways that he was 
an alien and a stranger, one whose pre- 
sence in their midst was tolerated only as 
a necessity. A son of the south, he was 
by nature one who depended much on the 
sympathy and approbation of others, and 
in that bright southern town where he had 
spent the happy years of his probationer- 
ship, there had been many noble men and 
women standing by ready to strengthen 
the hands of the minister and his assistant 
in all good work. How much he had 
missed that support in his new sphere 
none but himself ever knew. He was 
returning home in the grey of the Decem- 
ber afternoon, at the close of a long day 
of visitation among his parishioners, and 
in consequence of the bare welcome he 
had received in most of their homes, soul 
and body were alike weary and depressed. 
It was in such an hour as this that the 
temptation to look upon his ministry as 
a complete failure, assailed him most 
keenly, and if ever one stood in need of 
direct aid from God, since no human soul 
was by to offer it, he was surely that one. 

_The moss led right to the edge of the 
little hamlet where the church and manse 
stood, and as he drew near he was sur- 
prised out of all measure to see an.unusual 
sight in Longhill—an ambulance waiting 
at the door of one of the cottages. 
Making his way hastily forward he was 
met at the door by the parish doctor, 
and the sanitary inspector, both from a 
small town, a few miles distant. 

“It is you, Mr. King,” said the doctor, 
knitting his brows in perplexity. ‘‘ We 





are at our wits’ end to know what to do. 
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The woman in there is dangerously ill, a 
bad case of diphtheria, and not a soul in 
the village will take charge of these three 
children of hers, or have aught to do with 
them !”’ 

‘“‘ Diphtheria, that is bad! the begin- 
ning, I fear, of more to follow,” returned 
the minister, his face blanching for a 
moment. “And no one will take the 
children ? Well, you see to the woman, 
and the children will go up to the manse 
with me.” 

“Sir, do you comprehend the risks to 
yourself ?’’ put in the inspector. 

‘“Some one must take the risks,”’ he 
replied, ‘‘ and if the village folks will not 
stand by their own in time of trouble, it 
is no more than my duty to set the 
example.” The two men looked at him 
for a moment with amazed eyes, then 
remembering the woman’s extremity, they 
hastened to get her taken away where 
proper treatment might be secured. 

David King, meanwhile, called the 
children out, two girls and a boy, all 
under the age of seven, and taking the 
hand of the youngest, bade them come 
with him. As he walked up’the village 
street he paid no heed to the fact that 
eyes were watching him from every door, 
their owners scarcely believing what they 
saw, for Jean Fraser was a woman of no 
character, all these children having been 
born out of wedlock, and for the sake of 
her and her children the minister was 
running the risk of taking the much 
dreaded malady, diphtheria. It was when 
he got to the manse, however, that his 
difficulties began. His housekeeper, a 
woman belonging to the place, refused to 
remain if the children were brought in, 
and after trying every means to induce 
her to alter her decision, he saw that there 
was no alternative, but to let her go. 
So he was left alone in the manse with the 
children, and next day the elder of the 
three was seized with diphtheria. He 
sent for the doctor, and that day she was 
taken away to the hospital as her mother 
had been on the previous day, and it was 
as he had feared, Jean Fraser’s case was 
only the beginning. Every day fresh 
patients were removed to the hospital, 
and the arrival of the ambulance, that 
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symbol of dread to the superstitious 
villagers, became a daily occurrence in the 
place. 

. Strange to say, David King and the 
remaining two children all escaped the 
contagion, though the former ran daily 
risks, being continually at hand to render 
assistance where assistance was needed. 
It was a time of sore visitation. and David 
King accepted it as from the hand of God 
to teach these people what he had been 
unable to teach them, that purity of body 
and soul are twain and cannot be separa- 
ted, that life consisteth not in what a man 
shall eat or what he shall drink, but 
rather how worthy he shall be found to 
be when called to appear before the 
judgment bar of Heaven. 
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changing in many ways the general 
aspect of the parish. But greatest of all, 
perhaps, was the change which had been 
wrought in the attitude of the people 
towards David King. They had watched 
him, brave and fearless of heart in the 
midst of scenes from which others fled 
full of terror, labouring in season and out 
of season for the weal of the wretched 
and the most unworthy, and their affec- 
tions, withhe!d so long, went out to him 
at last in full flood. 

The day of his power had begun in 
Longhill, and after years of weary waiting 
he saw the good seed springing up, 
stronger than the thorns and tares which 
had threatened to choke it. God had 
given him his opportunity, as He gives it 


It was well nigh three months before the to all, and he had not let it pass un- 
scourge was lifted, and in that time death accepted. 
removed not a few of the old landmarks Joun DvuculIp. 
seg 
Truce 


Let us forget the Day-time’s cares past number— 
The disappointment, weariness and fret 
Comes Angel Night to close our lids in slumber— 


Let us forget ! 


Let us forget the pathway hither leading— 
The load we bore, the bitter taunts we met : 
The shards and stones that left our worn feet bleeding 


Let us forget! 


Let us forget we hunger’d sore and thirsted 
That we have fought, and done our best, and yet 
In the o’erwhelming battle we were worsted— 


Let us forget ! 


Let us forget the heart-sick fear and sorrow, 
The aching woes that will the morn beset— 
Forget this Truce of Gop must end to-morrow 


Let us forget ! 


QUEENIE SCOTT-HOPPER. 














A Brilliant Blue Stocking 





Mary Somerville at the age of 68 


From a chalk drawing by J. R. Swinton in the 
National Portrait Gallery 


(Photograph by E. Walker, Cliffords Inn, E.C.) 


N a letter of George Eliot’s of 1840, 
she complains of “a state of head 


that calls for four leeches before I 


can attack Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Con- 
nection of the Sciences.’”” The following 
extract, written shortly after Mary Somer- 
ville’s death, from the Englishwoman’s 
Review for 1873, makes the need for 
“leeches ’’’ more apparent: “It is said 
that Laplace, commenting on the English 
mathematical school, said there were only 
two persons in England who thoroughly 
understood his work ‘La Mecanique 
Céleste, and these two were women, 
Mrs. Greig and Mrs. Somerville, being 
unconscious these two were the same 


person !”’ 

The first astronomers of Europe 
were eager to have her advice While 
an eminent French savant told Dr. 


Somerville that “not twenty men in 
France could read “La Mecanique 
Céleste,” of which work, together with 
Newton’s “ Principia,” Mary Somerville 





was earnestly persuaded by Lord Brou- 
gham, to give a full account in English. 
Upon the completion of this wonderful 
undertaking, her MS. was sent by Lord 
Brougham to Herschell, who after reading 
it could only exclaim, ‘‘ What a pity that 
Laplace has not lived to see this illustra- 
tion of his great work.” As the preface, 
however, “ was the only part intelligible 
to the general public, copies of it were 
separately printed.” 

The three greatest works of this remark- 
able woman were “ The Mechanism of 
the Heavens,” which first won her univer- 
sal fame; ‘The Connection of the 
Sciences,” published in 1835, in which 
year both she and Caroline Herschell, were 
elected honorary members of The Astro- 
nomical Society ; while the Royal Society 
commissioned Chantrey to execute a bust 
of Mrs. Somerville, to be placed in their 
hall; and thirdly, her better-known, 
because more comprehensible “‘ Physical 
Geography.” But apart from _ her 
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extraordinary scientific attainments, there 
was hardly a study or accomplishment 
foreign to this marvellously brilliant 
mind, whose history is yet another proof 
of the fact, that genius, far from being 
the ‘“ speciality for doing one thing well,” 
which some suppose, is rather an all 
embracing capacity, moulded by oppor- 
tunity and circumstances along certain 
lines. 

Yet opportunity and _ circumstance 
were the reverse of favourable to Mary 
Fairfax, for the first thirty years of her 
life. Born in 1780, the daughter of the 
gallant Admiral Fairfax, she suffered all 
the heavy disadvantages imposed on 
Women’s Education by the Utilitarianism 
of the 18th century, whose impinging 
and restricting spirit classed girls’ educa- 
tion among those things (as Miss Georgiana 
Hill writes) ‘‘ the utility of which in daily 
liie was not obvious.” Indeed, in 1803 
Dr. Ségur wrote, that as far as essentials 
were concerned, he could see “‘ no differ- 
ence between the English and Turkish 
women;” La Revue Encyclopédique 
for some years later, stating that “ sous 
tous les rapports, on doit considérer 
Véducation des femmes comme détest- 
able .... on oublie le fond pour ne 
songer qu’a la forme. . ” While Buckle, 
in his “ Influence of Women on the Pro- 
gress of Knowledge”’ wishing to prove 
that the process of thought is quicker 
in women than in men, declares that 
“nothing could prevent its being univers- 
ally admitted, except for . . . that con- 
temptible, that preposterous system called 
their education, in which valuable things 
are carefully kept from them and trifling 
things carefully taught to them, until 
their fine and nimble minds are too often 
irretrievably injured.” 

Even this depressing system however, 
could only thwart, never repress, the 
enquiring ardour of the beautiful young 
Mary Fairfax’s thirst for knowledge. The 
amazing and delightful story of her child 
and girlhood, passed amid the romantic 
scenery of the Fifeshire coast, as related 
by herself and her daughter Martha, is 
too well known to need repetition, though 
in charm and interest, it is only rivalled, 
curiously enough, by the autobiography 
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of Sonya Kovalevsky, the young Russian 
mathematician. 

In spite of besetting difficulties, study- 
ing unknown to all, by candle-light at 
night, and in the shivering cold of winter 
dawns, she slowly groped her way to 
such classical and scientific knowledge, as 
caused her astonished father, on her mid- 
night studies being discovered, to exclaim, 
“We must put a stop to this or we shall 
have Mary in a strait-waistcoat one of 
these days.” 

Known for her famous beauty as 
“The Rose of Jedwood,” it must not be 
thought that learning engrossed her time, 
her position not only as a Fairfax, but 
from her mother’s connections, placing 
her in the thick of the then brilliant 
society frequenting the wynds and closes 
of the Old Town, in Edinburgh. In 1804 
she married Mr. Grieg, the Russian consul 
in London, who wasted neither apprecia- 
tion nor sympathy upon the talents of 
his lovely wife. Left a widow in three 
years time, she returned with her two 
little sons, to her father’s house in Fife- 
shire, where she remained .she writes, 
“chiefly occupied with my children. . , 
especially with the one I was nursing. . . 
but I rose early . . and resumed my 
mathematical habits.” And in the com- 
bination of these two statements lies the 
great glory of Mary Somerville’s life. 

Unprecedented among women for men- 
tal capacity and vigour, she would have 
been the first to oppose the modern view 
that intellectual women must needs neglect 
if not ignore, domestic duties. Her 
equal capacity for the claims of woman- 
hood, together with those of the highest 
scientific career, setting her apart not only 
as the feminine Crighton, but as one of 
the most ennobling, inspiring and magni- 
ficent examples in modern—or ancient— 
history. 

Her mother having held “that some 
of the comfort of married life depended 
on the table,” Mary had acquired a 
considerable knowledge of cooking—not 
to mention great proficiency in sampler 
work and marking—so that, when 
soon after her happy second marriage 
with Dr. Somerville, he was taken ill and 
expressed ‘‘a longing for currant-jelly,” 
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she was able to ‘“ make some that was 
excellent, and I never can forget the 
astonishment expressed” (by members 
of his family) ‘at my being able to be 
so useful.”” Indeed, there seems some 
affinity between making jelly and feminine 
greatness, when we find George Eliot 
“writing with a very tremulous hand 
ere attributable . . to the boiling of 
currant-jelly.” 

Until the time of Mary Grieg’s second 
marriage in 1812. both as girl and wife, 
she had never received either understand- 
ing or sympathy for her work. A new 
existence now opened for her. ‘“‘ Thus,” 
she writes, ‘was the whole character 
and course of my future life suddenly and_ 
unexpectedly altered.”” While her daugh- 
ter in her introduction to her mother’s 
“Life” writes, “Only on her marriage 
with my Father, my Mother at last met 
with one who entirely sympathized with 
her, and warmly entered into all her ideas, 
encouraging her zeal for study to the 
utmost, and affording her every facility 
for it in his power. His love and admira- 
tion for her were unbounded.”’ 

Of the way in which her studies, before 
she married Dr. Somerville, were “ criti- 
cised and ridiculed”’ we read “I had 
been living very quietly with my parents 
and children, so until I was engaged to 
my cousin (Dr. Somerville) I was not 
aware of the extreme severity with which 
my conduct was criticised. . . As soon 
as our engagement was known, I received 
a most impertinent letter . from one 
of his sisters, saying she hoped I would 
give up my foolish manner of life and 
studies and make a respectable and useful 
wife to her brother”! Not very long 
after their marriage the Somervilles 
came to London, settling down in Hanover 
Square, from which time dates that extra- 
ordinary career of fame, which only in- 
creased in laurels and glory to the end, 
age being unable to dim until the very 
last, the keen brilliance of the mind, 
which in 1869 (at eighty-nine years of 
age!) could produce a work on “ Mole- 
cular and Microscopic Science.” 
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The effect of Mary Somerville’s influence 
on women’s life has been incalculable. 
For by denying them any longer the 
excuse of “incapacity ”’ for serious work, 
even in its highest scientific branches, 
yet by her own great example as wife 
and mother, proving the compatiblity 
of intellect with love, she initiated a 
stimulus for intellectual work, which, 
since the 16th century had been unknown 
in woman’s life. Of far more practical 
importance indeed, in “ the new revival 
of learning’ for women was Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s personal influence, than all the 
eloquent theorizing of mere barren enthu- 
siasts. In 1848, Queen’s College for 
girls opened in Harley Street, and 
Somerville College for women, at Oxford 
in 1884. So fast had public opinion 
travelled on in the forty years which 
had elapsed since Mary Somerville, in 
her first widowhood, “ timidly consulted 
Professor Playfair, if a woman might with- 
out impropriety learn Latin, as she wished 
to read the “ Principia.’”’ Though as 
late as 1835, in electing Mrs. Somerville 
and Caroline Herschell as honorary mem- 
bers of the Astronomical Society, the 
recommendation of the council ran, 
‘““. . The Council has hitherto felt... 
that it had no right to place the name 
of a lady in a position the propriety of 
which might be questioned ”’ ! 

In the calm, serene harmony of her 
life and thought, Mary Somerville’s career 
is reminiscent of Greek ideals, so well- 
adjusted in her nature were its varying 
claims. And part of the secret to her 
great success lay perhaps, in the fact 
that she never put aside the demands of 
nature in obeying the call to the intellec- 
tual life; never sacrificed the woman 
to the savant; never sought in mere 
ambition, “the comfort and the balm” 
only to be found in union with loving 
hearts, and never forgot amid fame’s 
crowning glories, that through the world- 
old ages, a woman’s highest happiness 
remains that “‘ Her children arise up and 
call her blessed.” 


EpitH R. NIxson. 
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HERE is an order of mind which 
delights in collecting and compar- 
ing facts and drawing conclusions 
therefrom. This is the inductive, 

logical, ratiocinative mind ; it makes the 
scientific man, the man of affairs. There 
is another order of mind which while it 
does not depreciate facts, is ever trying to 
get below them to the throbbing reality 
it feels there. This order of mind is 
not too appreciative of logic; there are 
things, it feels, which transcend the forms 
of logic. This is the mind which makes 
poets, prophets, great religious teachers. 
Some would say that in the first order of 
mind the understanding predominates 
and in the second the reason predomin- 
ates.. Among the Greeks Aristotle is the 
type of the mind of facts and logic, Plato 
of the mind of ideas and insight. The 
one mind is eminently acquisitive ; the 
other eminently reflective. The one has 
a marvellous memory, is ever acquiring, 
storing, remembering ; the other is ever 
thinking reflecting, pondering. The one 
knows any quantity, is sometimes a sort 
of encyclopedia ; the other is distinguished 
by a penetrative, illuminative power of 
thought ; it at times lifts the veil and 
lets us see the glowing reality. The one 
mind is naturalistic, the other prophetic ; 
the one is preceptive, the other intuitive ; 
the one has power of sight, the other 
power of insight. 

The Hebrews in their earlier history 
had a word for prophet which expresses 
the quality of the first order of mind, 
the word chozeh, the seer. The idea is 
that all things have a kernel or centre 
of truth, but that about it there are endless 
wrappages, husks or rinds, at once hiding 
and protecting the sweet nourishing 
kernel from the ordinary person. But 
there are those the eye of whose mind 
cuts straight through these wrappages, 
and then they, as it were, peel them off, 
laying open and bare the inward truth. 
the nourishing kernel. These the Hebrews 
called gazers, seers, prophets. 

To which order of mind did the mind of 
Jesus specially belong? His mind was 
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not exclusively of any special order ; 
but plainly the mind of Jesus was pre- 
eminently of the intuitive, prophetic order. 
He did not stay on the surface of things. 
He cut right through to their glowing 
centre. He saw the reality there distinct 
from all appearances, and without hesita- 
tion or deviation he went for it. He had 
the power of insight His mind belonged 
to the supreme order,—the reasonable, 
the poetic, the prophetic. 

In every mind there is more or less this 
power of insight ; this intuitive, prophetic 
side. The mischief of the present day 
is that it is neglected in the excessive 
cultivation of the logical intellect, the 
more mundane side of mind. Be it ours 
to cultivate this power of insight, this 
intuitive, prophetic side of our mind, 
that we with Jesus may see God and know 
the realities which transcend the objects 
of sense. 

The mind of Jesus being such could not 
but be independent and original. On 
spiritual truth, and especially so in Christ’s 
day, there are deposits of successive 
generations of misapprehensions, perver- 
sions, traditions. The mind of Jesus 
passed through these deposits and saw 
below the truth in its divine outlines and 
glowing colours. He then simply spoke 
out what He saw. Hence when as a boy 
He talked with the doctors in the Temple 
He asked them questions which in them- 
selves were revelations, questions which 
putting aside the vestures of the truth, 
placed the finger on the ganglionic centres 
of its body making it visibly quiver. The 
old teachers were amazed at His under- 
standing, at the startling independence 
of His mind. He answered them not as 
one outside the Temple of Truth groping 
for the door, but as one who was within, 
even in its most holy place. The ring of 
reality, certainty, originality sounded out 
like a great bell in that still night. 

The mind of Jesus was not original in 
the second rate sense of being remarkably 
inventive or of having the power of com- 
bining remote and unlike ideas. “I 
speak not from myself,” not out from the 
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activities of my own individual mind; 
but out from the eternal truth or reason 
which I see and am one with, “I speak 
that which I have seen with my Father.” 
Such speech in a world of appearances 
and insincerities could not but have the 
note of originality and elevation. He 
could not stop to discuss the platitudes 
and prejudices of His day. He could do 
no other than tell out plainly what He 
saw. This was something quite new, 
a wonderfully refreshing contrast to the 
dull dogmatism and wearisome inanities 
of the scribes. He spoke not as the scribes 
but as one having authority. His reality, 
certainty, originality arrested attention 
and constrained conviction among the 
people no less than among the doctors. 
“Never man spake like this man.” 
“Whence hath this man this wisdom ?” 
And with all this independence there 
was perfect soundness of mind. Jesus 
possessed the spirit of a sound mind, a 
mind perfectly whole, healthy, sane. In 
the mind of most there is some lack. We 
have some faculty comparatively in excess 
or in defect. A well balanced mind is 
not common. The attention is defective, 
or the sense of proportion is not here, or 
the reasoning halts, or the judgment is 
weak, Even great minds are frequently 
not well balanced. On account of their 
greatness they appear to hold themselves 
free to be in some things excessive or 
defective. There are some minds, as says 
John Foster, who see well along a straight 
line and for travelling along that line are 
enthusiastic ; but though there lie on 
either side of the line important things 
which in the travelling ought to be con- 
sidered, they see them not, have not a 
suspicion of their existence. Hence we 
have men of one fixed idea, devotees of 
fads, victims of cranks, men who are the 
despair of their leaders, often in the fight, 
without meaning it, wounding them. 
Now the mind of Jesus was sound, com- 
plete, comprehensive, well balanced. He 
was the victim of no eccentricities, no 
prejudices, no fads, no cranks. In His 
Word and Spirit there was nothing small 
or mean, petty or paltry. He saw on 
both sides of the line as well as before and 
behind. He was absolutely of a sound 
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mind, perfectly sane, sweetly reasonable. 
Hence in His teaching He never pushed 
one truth too far. He was never one- 
sided, unfair, intolerant. He was no 
precisionist, no legalist, no ascetic, no 
pietist, no zealot. There was nothing 
extreme about Him in temperament or 
in teaching or in character. 

Have not Christian people need to re- 
member that to be truly sensible is to be 
truly Christlike ? A sound mind, a sober 
spirit, a sweet reasonableness, a disci- 
plined moderation are of the mind of 
Christ. 

Some persons are apt to think that Jesus 
was morally noble, but intellectually,— 
well, not very remarkable. But note 


* the ability of the mind of Jesus, especially 


in His answers. Asking questions was 
a sort of game the scribes and lawyers of 
His day delighted in. They set on 
Jesus some of their cleverest at this game. 
They were certain of entangling Him 
in His talk ; they gloated over the prospect 
of giving Him a fall. Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Cesar ? they asked him. 
We know the cleverness of that question. 
It appeared certain that in answering it 
Jesus must criminate Himself. As master 
of the difficult position Jesus quietly 
said, shew me a penny? Whose image 
and superscription are these ? Czsar’s. 
Then render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s. The questioners fell back 
discomfited, they felt foolish, they slunk 
away. Can we imagine any answer more 
astute ? What complete seif-possession ! 
what readiness of mind! What perfect 
mastery of the whole situation ! 

So also His answers to the questions, 
which is the greatest commandment ? 
Who is my neighbour ? In the resurrec- 
tion whose wife shall she be ? Could any 
dull or feeble mind have met these 
questions as Jesus met them! Could 
any but a large and ready mind, in 
the open fence with these cunning wits, 
have thus parried their strokes and deftly 
putting their swords out of their hands 
have sent them away ashamed, saying 
to themselves, “‘ Never again.’”’ A great 
power of retort had Jesus, a marvellous 
resource of repartee, showing a mind as 
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alert and agile as it was large and able. 
Again and again he could have pierced 
His opponents with those mental rapier 
pricks that madden. What a power of 
sarcasm and irony he must have possessed. 
He could have shone therein. But He 
forebore. Is there not something here 
for us all to learn ? 

The ready power of the mind of Jesus 
never however led him to be merely smart 
or clever at the expense of sincerity. His 
mind was perfectly true, absolutely sincere. 
To make a point, to hit an opponent by 
slightly twisting the truth or suppressing 
a part, was scarcely a temptation to Him. 
We are greatly indebted to scientific men 
for exalting the intellectual virtues to 
their right place. The endeavour to see 
things as they are, the love of truth, of 
accuracy, the hate of prevarication, mis- 
representation, guile, the fearless utter- 
ance of what is believed, and the like 
are mow recognised as virtues no less 
than the doing of justice and the loving 
of mercy. Unfortunately religious people 
and especially ecclesiastics have been 
singularly lacking in these intellectual 
virtues. Without any sense or purpose 
of wrong certain literary deceits in old 
times were practised. But in later times 
forgeries, as the Isidorian Decretals, 
have been perpetrated by ecclesiastics 
which for vastness of effect dwarf alto- 
gether commercial forgeries. Jesuitism 
is an ecclesiastical product. The believ- 
ing of one thing and the saying of another 
has been and is too common and too 
much condoned. 

Now Jesus lived in an age and was of 
a people which certainly did not appre- 
ciate sincerity. Yet the mind of Jesus 





in its love of truth, its hate of guile, its 
instinctive avoidance of all sham and 
pretence was, if we may so say, quite 
modern. Carlyle nor Huxley so appre- 
ciated sincerity. “‘ We speak that which 
we do know; we testify that which we 
have seen.”’ True, he said, “‘ I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” He did not blind or 
daze His disciples with the excess of light. 
He concealed nothing, howbeit He was 
wisely reticent. He provoked among 
some the words, “ Tell us plainly whether 
thou art the Christ.” But no telling 
them in their fashion plainly would have 
convinced them. Such conviction, as 
Christ knew, must come not by His dog- 
matic assertion but by their reverent 
attention. The rich young ruler would 
have been a great accession to his follow- 
ing ; but Christ tosecure him did not con- 
ceal a single point of the conditions of 
discipleship; he did not even tone 
down the rigid, severe demand. Because 
He spoke out so sincerely and hence so 
fearlessly the truth as to the inwardness 
of personal religion and the spirituality 
of the kingdom, He brought down upon 
himself the hate of the Jews which com- 
passed His death. He spake great things 
concerning Himself; but He was all He 
thus spake and He knew He was. Had 
He been less sincere, he would have been 
more quiet as to His person and claims. 
Jesus was absolutely without guile; 
there is in Him and in all He says and does 
the ring of indefectible truth. He was 
infinitely removed from all Jesuitism, 
from all ecclesiastical prevarication and 
religious pretence. 
ALBERT GOODRICH. 
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CHAPTER XVII 





Without Joy, and she went to meet him 
in the waggonette one bright and sunny 
spring day. There were evidences of 
spring everywhere now, and a golden ribbon of crocuses 
running round every plot seemed to make the dear old 
Scottish garden behind the house a blaze of colour. There 
was a faint shimmer of green, a bloom everywhere on 
the muir. 

“Colin never plants anything new,” Phyllis had 
grumbled to me that morning, when I filled all the shallow 
bowls in the drawing-room with snow-drops and moss. “I 
suppose he grudges even seeds ! It is getting a perfect 
mania, and I really dread to ask him about settlements. 
Still as Hal says, maniacs cannot be encouraged, for the 
sake of the sane. And all brides in my position have 
settlements.” 

It seemed very odd to me that Mr. Hope-Howard should 
talk so much of money matters in these early days, but 
I said nothing, and we were all ready in the drawing- 
room when Phyllis and her lover drove up in the much- 
abused waggonette, Pharlane on the box, looking very 
sepulchral in his Sunday “ blacks.” 

“We must show we have a servant of sorts,” Phyllis 
had said vindictively to her mother. ‘J can’t help up 
with the portmanteaux, and I can’t ask Hal—and it won’t 
do for Colin to come and show off the barrenness of the land 
quite so soon! at least Pharlane can pass for an old 
retainer !”’ 

Hal Howard was a good-looking young man, very fashion- 
ably attired. His spick and span knicker-bockers, Norfolk 
jacket, and the latest thing in ties and waistcoats, seemed to 
make Colin’s and Norman’s kilts look even more rusty 


p> wishes fiancé arrived at the House 
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than they were. He had a beautiful 
moustache, carefully and frequently 
tended, and dark eyes; quite the 
picture, indeed, of a hero in a penny 
magazine. I thought of these illustra- 
tions at once when I saw him. I 
could imagine him strolling down Bond 
street every day of his life, in a frock coat 
with an orchid ; he was quite the glass of 
fashion. But I was only conscious of wish- 
ing his clothes did not look quite so new, 
or his smile be quite so bland. He bent 
over the Marchesa’s hand; he quite over- 
powered me with pretty speeches ; he was 
gay and tender to Phyllis. He patronized 
us all, and he patronized the Highlands 
and the House Without Joy. He asked 
if we had a post every week, and he said it 
was wonderful how good a breakfast they 
gave him in Edinburgh! I saw Colin’s 
lips twitch at that and his eyes twinkle. 

“T believe you imagined they were all 
savages still, Hal,” Phyllis cried. ‘‘ Con- 
fess you did, and that you expected even 
the Scotch porters to wear the kilt !”’ 

“My dear girl, you wrong me! And I 
tell you I admire Scotland immensely !” 

“You have not begun to see it, Mr. 
Howard,” I said. Colin’s head was bent 
over the scones, and I could see the mirth- 
ful twinkle deepen in his eyes. “J have 
only nipped at it, Colin says. He says 
people shouldn’t expect to do Scotland in 
a photographic flash—in a summer’s tour ! 
And I feel that! I should like to have a 
yacht, and sail away among the Highlands 
and Islands. Don’t you think there is 
something fascinating about the very 
words? I often picture the islands, 
floating under that wonderful sky, where 
the frail skin coracles of St. Columba and 
his men used to brave that treacherous 
tidal sea! I want to see Iona—I picture 
the royal funerals winding up the Street of 
the Dead——’”’ 

“To listen to Joy one would think she 
had been in the Hebrides all her life!” 
Phyllis said, taking her lover the scones. 
“She is Highland mad!” 

“Miss Desborough has not, I think, 
been much in London ?” Howard said, 
with just the soupcon of an amused con- 
descension. “I have no doubt the Scot- 
tish hills and islands must be charming— 
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in summer and good weather. And I 
believe the fishing is exceptional. I al- 
most wonder you do not let this House 
now and then?” He turned to Colin, 
who was seated rather absently by the 
window. “Such places let very well. 
The very name of the house would be an 
attraction to some people. And it looks 
a queer, old-fashioned building. Is it 
haunted ?” 

“T believe not,” Colin said, rising and 
taking his mother’s cup, but Phyllis broke 
in excitedly : 

“Indeed, but I am not sure of that! 
One day in the arbour What is it, 
Joy ?” 

““ There is Norman!” I said. 
ring for more tea ? 
if it is over-drawn.” 

The diversion was successful. She 
forgot to resume when Norman had been 
introduced, and presently they all strolled 
out to see the gardens and the loch. The 
Marchesa, with a kind of long breath, rose 
and left the room. Colin came over and 
stood looking down on me, one of his 
silent, happy looks. Then at last he said : 

““ What was she going to say, Joy ?” 

“T think she meant to tell him about 
someone she saw in the arbour last night.” 
His eyebrows contracted. “‘ What did 
she say to you?” 





“May I 
He always complains 


“She described—him—and said he 
looked very ill.” 
“Who was it, Joy?” He bent his 


head—his look apprehensive. 

“The man in the cave! The one who 
called himself “the Prince of Dark 
Corners !” 

I spoke very low. I could see his face 
change ; it seemed to me to lose its tan. 
He spoke in a whisper. 

“* She did not say he—was like anyone ?” 

a 

A deep breath. 

“TI do not think it matters,” he said 
then slowly. ‘‘ Do not look so anxious. 
But if you hear anything—I know I need 
not ask your help? It seems hard to 
ask—telling you nothing! But it is for 
someone who is ill and very unhappy, Joy. 
I may tell you that, and I know how you 
feel towards those who are unhappy. I 
know !”’ 
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Phytlis began to play selections 
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I put my hand in his. The words broke 
from me. 

“You—are not unhappy, Colin ?” 

There was a long pause. 

‘* I—I am looking into the eyes of Joy,” 
he said. And then-the.Marchesa.came.in, 
calling him, and he moved away. 

I think Hal Howard enjoyed himself at 
the House, in spite of Phyllis’s fears that 
he would notice the shabby furniture, and 
the poor waiting and cooking. I used to 
go into the kitchen and help poor old 
Mari. I had always been fond of cooking, 
and under the pretence of teaching her 
some new dishes, we really evolved one 
or two culinary triumphs. Norman said 
one day that if Mari went on improving 
like this, she would become a chef, but the 
servants kept my secret. The weather 
was fortunately good, and Howard was 
anxious to fish. He said he had never 
been anything but a city man, and I 
thought he envied Colin and Norman their 
knowledge of all sport, and of animal life. 
One day I heard him tell Phyllis he thought 
he would buy a place, and manage it 
himself. 

‘“‘ Tf the Governor will come down hand- 
somely! You know he always wants me 
to come into his business. And I hate 
the city! Money-making is so desper- 
ately uncertain, too,—as bad as Monte 
Carlo! The Dad has had his ups and 
downs. When I was a boy he nearly lost 
everything. It was in that great City 
crash, when that fellow—I forget his 
name—took everyone in with a _ bogus 
company. He died, too, before justice 
got him. which annoyed his dupes. The 
Governor always says he’d give half his 
fortune to have spotted the fellow. He 
deceived thousands and thousands. Now 
I don’t like that kind of gambling. You're 
so at the mercy of fellows like that! But 
if your brother will do something hand- 
some for you, Phyllis, I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t buy a place and he the county 
family side of the house.” 

Phyllis looked up at that, a trifle un- 
easily. I was reading in a corner of the 
billiard-room. 

“Yousee, I’m only hishalfsister,”’ she said. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter! The Gov. 
will come down very much more hand- 
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somely if the other side does. My father 
always likes to make a deal. I suppose it 
gets in the blood ; just as an actress must 
act off the stage, so my father must deal ! 
He always makes me pay up, if I lose to 
him at Bridge! By-the-bye, talking of 
that, Lady Martindale talks of inviting my 
father down. He gave her a tip about an 
investment in town, and I suppose it’s a 
quid pro quo! And the old man has not 
been well. It would be rather nice” 

“Very nice!’ Phyllis agreed. I saw 
she was relieved at the idea that her future 
father-in-law would not be at the House 
Without Joy. ‘‘ Then he and Colin could 
talk things over.” 

“Oh, I don’t think there will be the least 
difficulty. Your brother seems a very 
decent sort of chap!” J moved on my 
seat, and they looked up and seemed to 
remember me. “If he’d smarten himself 
up a bit—and the house !’’ Howard con- 
tinued. ‘‘If this place were ours, we'd 
make it a little different, eh, Miss Des- 
borough ? People tell me you have Fifth 
Avenue palaces on your side! You go in 
for copies of Venetian palaces, don’t you ? 
And all that kind of thing !”’ 

‘IT never saw a copy of a Venetian 
palace in Fifth Avenue,” I said. ‘‘ I don’t 
think that I’d like to. I like things in 
their proper places. It would be like 
trying to transplant a bit of the Ben here 
to Oxford Circus! And I like the House— 
just as it is!” 

He laughed, and lit a cigarette. I had 
neard him tell Phyllis one day he thought 
I was the queerest girl he knew. 

“Well, for my part, London is good 
enough forme! A nice place in Scotland, 
with good shooting, and a salmon river for 
summer, and a little pied a@ terre some- 
where in Mayfair, for the winter months. 
Eh, Phyllis ? We'd not grumble at that !” 

I thought I had better leave them then, 
so I strolled away, and I had hardly closed 
the door when I heard him say: “ If she 
was not an heiress and a pretty girl—I’d 
call your friend really eccentric!” 

I could not help smiling at that. Was it 
so very eccentric to like the House Without 
Joy just as it was ? Apparently. 

It was after dinner that night that 
Phyllis mentioned about the visit to The 
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Pines of her fiancé’s father, and :f I had 
known how disastrous the effect of this 
apparently simple remark was to be, I 
would have warned the Marchesa before. 

She had been seated by the soft glow of 
the peat fire, her work falling on her lap, 
and the lovers were with Norman in the 


The candlestick fell with a crash 


billiard room; when I strolled up from 
the piano she put her thin hand on mine 
and drew me down near her. 

“Sit down beside me, Joy,” she said. 
“Child! how restful you are! Your 
music is restful ; so is the very sound of 
your step. I like to hear it on the stair. 
It means the coming of Joy!’ She 
stopped, and stroked my cheek lovingly, 





771 
with her small white fingers. ‘‘I said so 
to Colin to-day. And the house has 


seemed brighter of late. 
She sighed a little. ‘‘ She will be happy, 
I think. He is fond of her, and of course 
he will be wealthy. I—have heard of 
them. His father has always been a rich 
man in the City—a well- 
known firm. And Nor- 
man, too, more con- 
tent, and is really working. 
I think—I think he will 
try to do better. I 
fancy his illness altered 
him—lI don’t know why. 
I see him sit and dream 
sometimes, as if he were 
trying to puzzle some- 
thing out! And you— 
you are always happy ! 
Ah! here they are——” 
She moved back, and 
Phyllis went over to the 
piano, where she began 
to play selections from 
the latest comic opera. 
By-and-bye  Pharlane 
came in with the tray, 
and the silver candle- 
sticks. Usually Colin 
came up in time to give 
them to us; it was a 
quaint little ceremony, 
but the Marchesa, only, 
was going to bed, it 
seemed, and as_ he 
handed her _ candle 
Phyllis called out shrill, 
from the card table: 


Poor Phyllis !”’ 


iS 





“Oh, mother! Did 
you hear? Mr. Hope- 
Howard is coming to 


1” 


stay at The Pines! 
“Mr. Hope-Howard!”’ 
the Marchesa repeated, 


almost vacantly. ‘At The Pines? 
When ?” 
“Oh, quite soon. Lady Martindale 


has asked him, and he thinks it would be 
nice to come when Hal is here. I ex- 
plained that all the bedrooms here were 
more or less in ruins. But of course he 
will come here and see us! Mother! 
What is it ?” 
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For the candle-stick fell with a crash, 
and the light promptly went out. 

““T am a little faint,” the Marchesa said, 
her voice sounding like a moan. ‘ Open 
that window, Norman—let me _ have 
air——”’ 

She sank down on the window seat ; 
she was white and trembling. I went 
over to her, and Phyllis ran up to the tray, 
and poured out a glass of wine. The 
fresh wind came in tenderly ; I could see 
a starry clump of primroses just under 
the window. But it was a dark night. 
And just then, sounding across the water, 
came the slow, solemn note of the old bell. 
Pealed twice. 

“What is that ? ’’ Howard cried, coming 
up to the window, and peering out. 
“What an odd sound! Is it that old bell 
we saw yesterday ? Who rings it ?” 

The Marchesa’s face, still as if carved in 
marble, rested against the shutter, her 
dark eyes gazed before her as if petrified. 
No one spoke. 

“Who rings it ?”’ cried Norman sud- 
denly. ‘‘ No one rings it! ‘It is one of 
the legends of the House Without Joy. 
Don’t you know the inscription ? 

‘Who comes in Joy rings once ; 

‘Who comes in sorrow rings twice ; 

‘Who comes in hate rings thrice ! 

‘And blessed be the hand that answers.’ 
But it doesn’t go on to say that a ghost 
rings sometimes! And that is a fact!” 

“ Really ?”’ 

Howard was pouring his soda water into 
the long glass, and making a great noise 
with the gasogene. His voice sounded 
patronizing as usual. 

“And you really believe all that non- 
sense, old fellow ?”’ he said. 

‘““ There is a ghost,’ Phyllis cried ‘I 
can tell you—for I saw it!”’ 

“Not to-night, Phyllis. My 
had better go to her room.” 

‘But I say, Fortescue, I’ll come over 
with you in the boat, and see, if you like. 
It would be rather a lark !.”’ Colin’s guest 
cried. ‘‘ Suppose we do?” 

“T think Norman wants to finish his 
game,’ Colin said coolly. ‘And after 
all, I expect it would rain before we got 
across. You don’t like rain! Are you 
better, mother ?” 


mother 


He closed the window, and pulled out 
the old-fashioned shutter, which he 
fastened The others settled down again 
to their game. I went with the Marchesa, 
and in the hall Colin met us. He went up 
to her and kissed her good-night. They 
did not seem to mind me, now. 

‘It is all right, mother,” he said in his 
calm way. “It is all right! I am 
going !”’ y 

“Colin! That is just it! And you 
heard! You heard! That man—coming 
here! Oh, we are on the edge of a 
volcano!” 

‘“ Try not to fear,’ he whispered. ‘“ Try 
not to fear. God is good. Trust in 
Him!” 

She held on for a moment to his arm, 
as a drowning person would cling to a 
spar. and then let him go. 

‘Take care of her, Joy !”’ Colin said to 
me, and then he smiled back at us, and 
the front door closed behind him. Later, 
I could just descry the little boat making 
its way across the dark waters. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PHYLLIS VOWS VENGEANCE 


Mr. Hope-Howarp senior had not yet 
arrived at The Pines, but was expected 
shortly, and the wedding began to be 
talked of a’ an event in the not very 
remote’ future. Lady Martindale had 
offered to take Phyllis back to town for 
her trousseau if Aunt Sarah had not re- 
turned. In any case they would be going 
up for the season, “‘ unless these stupid 
Government people did something un- 
usually silly, and forced on an appeal to 
the country ” 

‘‘ Still, I think we should get the seat,” 
Lady Martindale said happily. “‘ For the 
old Colonel would never stand the bother 
of a new election, and we have really 
nursed the constituency beautifully all the 
winter. And I’m sure I’ve gone to church 
nearly every Sunday! It is as well to 
leave a last good impression. Of course, 
since King Edward goes to the Scotch 
church in Crathie, we cannot be wrong in 
following his example. Even a_ bishop 
would see that.” 
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Her dark eyes gazed before her as if petrified 


Phyllis came to me rather appre- 
hensively one day, however, and told me 
that Hal had told her that the family 
lawyer was writing to Colin about the 
proposed settlements. 

“T’m quite nervous,” she said, “for 
Colin won’t speak about it to me. I tried 
to begin the other night, and he just put 
his hand on my shoulder, and said some- 
thing about our leaving the money 
matters alone, he and I, and that they 
must not separate us. And, Joy, the 
worst is, I believe Mr. Howard will expect 
a good deal! And that, Colin will never 
give! Oh! how I wish he were my own 
brother, or that my father had lived!” 





There was a note 
of such alarm in 
Phyllis’s voice, that 
I could not help 
wondering if she 
were keeping any- 
thing back from me, 
and if the money 
matters were going 
to be made an in- 
superable objection. 

‘Tam sure he will 
do all he can,” I said. 
“After all, dear 
Phyllis, with Hal’s 
own fortune, yours 
cannot really mat- 
ter so very much. 
He can afford to 
marry for love.” 

“Oh, that is all 
very well in theory, 
but men don’t do it 
now-a-days,” she 
cried pettishly. 
“Aunt Susan told 
me. You, of course, 
Joy, are always living 
in a dream, and you 
are so rich, you can 
afford to be roman- 
tic; but we poor 
girls can’t. We have 
to think of £s.d, 
and {to recognise it 
as the great factor of 
life.” 

I felt as if these 
were not quite Phyllis’s words or senti- 
ments. In what mercenary school had 
she been graduating lately? Her voice, 
too, was restless, her face flushed. 

‘It makes a woman independent,” she 
said. ‘‘ She should not have to go to her 
husband for every penny. They don’t 
like it. It is enough to drive away love, 
when a cheque-book comes perpetually 
between husband and wife. She should 
have her own. She can’t be for ever 


asking !”’ 
“No—if she had to ask! But need 
she ? I feel as if she should take money 


as she takes the sunshine and the flowers, 
as a matter of course!” 
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“Oh, my dear Joy! How you talk!” 

She walked away impatiently, and we 
said no more_ I knew Phyllis found me 
very trying. 

It was the next night that she came to 
my room just before dinner, more angry 
than I had ever seen her. A post had just 
come up with a message, from the station, 
and she and her lover had been closeted in 
the library ever since. Phyllis shut the 
door violently, and began at once. 

“‘T believe it’s all over, Joy,” she cried 
desperately. ‘‘The old man is coming 
down, and he is going to tackle Colin. It 
seems that Colin won’t either make me an 
allowance, or settle anything on me, now, 
at all! He utterly refuses, and he won’t 
say why. Oh, I hate him! How I hate 
him!” 

I was appalled by the passion with 
which she spoke. I scarcely recognised 
pretty Phyllis in this stormy, wild-eved 
creature, her face now white, now crimson, 
her eyes blazing. 

“ Phyllis,” I cried, ‘‘ Hal surely will not 
break with you because of this ? Honour- 
able men do not behave like that! And 
he ts fond of you!”’ 

“Of course he is!” she cried. ‘ But 
don’t you see it is his father. The man 
who always likes to make a good deal! It 
isn’t a good deal, to let Hal marry into an 
impecunious family! There’s a girl, a 
horrid Jewish creature, who would marry 
him to-morrow, and who has four hundred 
thousand pounds! And Mr. Howard 
knows that! Hal says his father may cut 
up rough, and cut him off with a shilling 
if he won’t give me up. He says we have 
to face these things, and exercise sanity 
and common-sense, though we are in love ! 
He does love me, and it will break his 
heart and mine if Mr. Howard cuts us off. 
And it will be all Colin’s fault!” 

Phyllis was so tragic, that I was really 
ataloss. I sat with my chin in my hands 
watching her, and presently she began to 


pace up and down the room. After all, 
the only thing I felt inclined to say, would 
not be palatable. It was with difficulty I 
kept the contempt out of my voice when 
I spoke of Hal himself. 

‘** As for Colin,” she cried now. ‘‘ even 
you cannot defend him! He is a miser, 
and what is more, he hides some shameful 
secret! He won’t deny the property is a 
good one, and he won’t say why he won’t 
give me a decent dot! He pretends to be 
fond of me! He is a mean hypocrite!” 

“ He is not any of these things, Phyllis,” 
I said. 

She turned on me furiously, then, her 
eyes blazing. 

“You sit there and say so! You! Do 
you not see it for yourself that he hides 
a guilty secret ? Why does he not marry 
you ? Become engaged to you? You 
can see there is a mystery—you must! 
He is like a different man when you are in 
the room. He worships the ground you 
tread on—always did, from the first. But 
he dares not marry you. Why? Because 
I say, he hides a guilty and a shameful 
past!” 

I got on my feet then, and looked at her. 

“He hides no guilty past,” I said. 
“ Guilt and Colin never touched hands, 
never so much as faced each other.” 

She laughed mockingly; she caught 
my arm, and shook it violently to and fro 
with sudden passion. 

‘“‘ And I tell you he does! And what is 
more, IJ mean to find out what it is, and to 
expose him! I shall be revenged on 
Colin! I swear it, if he breaks off my 
marriage! He is a hypocrite, and I will 
expose him to all the world, even to you / 
There !”’ 

Then she let me go, and rushed violently 
out of the room. I went to the window, 
and looked across to the old turret. I had 
a dull load of apprehension pressing me 
down. Phyllis could be vindictive—all 
weak people can. What would she do ? 


(To be continued) 
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The Apostles’ Creed 


August 6th, 7th Sunday after Trinity. 


““T_ BELIEVE IN THE HOoLy GHOST. 
THE LORD AND GIVER OF LIFE.” 


HEN we are born into this 
world, we are not sons of God 
in the high sense in which we 


may become so, for we are 
distinctly to!d that only those who receive 
the Christ-life into their hearts obtain the 
right to become children of God, who were 
born, ‘* not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ”’ 
(John i. 14). It is equally clear that we 
are not born children of the devil, men 


only become so when they have made a> 


decisive choice of evil, and have, so to 
speak, been “‘ born again”’ into the family of 
the Devil. We are born simply children 
of men. ‘‘ Adam begat a son in his own 
likeness, after his image’”’ (Gen. v. 3). 

At birth the spirit, which is our capacity 
for God, the window of the soul that looks 
out on the Infinite, resembles the Holy of 
Holies in the Tabernacle of old, a mere 
dark unused chamber, before the shech- 
inah Light and Fire shone within its cur- 
tained walls. If Regeneration never takes 
place, the soul is the supreme guide and 
rule of life, and the man remains a merely 
natural, or as the Greek word signifies, 
a soulish man (Cor. ii. 14). But in 
Regeneration, which may take place in 
the earliest dawn of consciousness, or on 
the verge of Eternity, the Spirit of the 
Living Christ introduces into the spirit the 
seed or germ of His exalted and glorious 
Being. We are begotten again, “ not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
through the Word of God, which liveth 
and abideth for ever” (1 Peter i. 23). 

If there were no bees in a garden, with 
the musical hum of their quivering wings, 
the plants would be unable to produce 
bud, blossom, or fruit. It is only as they 
pursue their untiring ministry of bearing 
the pollen from one flower to another, 
fertilising and fructifying them, that the 
garden is aglow with radiant colour and 
luscious fruit ; and it is only as the Holy 
Spirit brings the Christ-germ into our 
hearts, that we become fragrant or fruitful. 


“Ye must be born again.” We cannot 
force our way up into the Kingdom, but 
must receive the seed of the Kingdom, 
dropping into us from above. Hence we 
are told, ‘“‘ Except a man be born from 
above, he cannot see the Kingdom of God ”’ 
(John iii. 3); “‘ Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of God. That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit’ (v. 6). Nothing 
could more plainly asseverate and certify 
the declaration that the Holy Spirit is the 
Giver of Life. It is only as He breathes 
on the slain that the dead of the valley of 
Vision arise to become a great army. 

But He is also the Lord of Life. There 
is no opportunity for mistaking the accent 
of authority in His voice. With good 
reason He has been described as the Vice- 
gerent of the Deity. ‘‘ Arise and get thee 
down,” He said to Peter, when he was 
hesitating as to his duty,” and go with 
them ’’ (t.e., the messengers from Corne- 
lius), ‘‘ nothing doubting ; for I have sent 


them ”’ (Acts x. 20). “‘ Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them ’’—was there not the 


imperial ring in those words, which indi- 
cated the next forward movement of the 
Church (Acts xiii. 1-4) ? He forbade the 
Apostles to preach the word in Asia Minor, 
and suffered them not to go into Bithynia, 
doing for them what He would do for us 
all (Acts xvi. 7,8). Happy are they, then, 
who are led by the Spirit ! 

The secret of a blessed Christian expe- 
rience is to live in the power of this truth, 
that the Holy Spirit is literally the Lord, 
as He is the Giver, of Life. Sometimes He 
will direct us towards individuals, as when 
He said unto Philip, ‘‘ Go near, and join 
thyself to this chariot’’ (Acts viii. 29) ; 
at other times, we shall be bound in the 
Spirit to go up unto Jerusalem, knowing 
that bonds and afflictions await us, but 
not able to draw back (Acts xx. 22, 23). 
The note and mark of His Rule are always 
the crucifixion of the self-life to the glorifi- 
cation of the Christ-life, and the combina- 
tion of circumstances, which lock with His 
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inspirations, as the wards of a lock with 
its key. Whether to act or rest, whether 
to speak or be still, whether to go in or 
go out—all will be made clear by the 
witness and leading of the Spirit in the 
depths of our heart. 


August 13th, 8th Sunday after Trinity. 


““T BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST... 
WHO PROCEEDETH FROM THE FATHER 
AND THE SON.” 


THE second clause of these sentences is 
borrowed from the Nicene Creed, which is 
recited at the Communion Service of the 
English Church. But it is not the 
original Creed as adopted by the great 
Council held at Nicza in A.D. 325. That 
ended with the words “in the Holy 
Ghost,” but other clauses were afterwards 
added to arrest the spread of Arianism, 
and amongst them the notable one, which 
declares that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father “ and the Son.” 

This addition is one of the standing 
grounds for the separation between the 
East and the West. The Eastern Church 
has never accepted the insertion of these 
words in the Creed, and it was only in 
A.D. 1014, that Pope Benedict VIIL., 
under the pressure of the Emperor, con- 
sented to use the addition in the service of 
the Mass, whence it passed into the English 
Prayer-Book. 

But there is much to be said for the 
addition of the words, “‘ and the Son,” for 
not only do they set forth unmistakeably 
the essential Unity and Equality of the 
Father and the Son, but they affirm a very 
distinct Scripture truth, The River of 
Water of Life, which beyond question is 
an emblem of the Mission of the Spirit, 
proceeds from the Throne of God and of 
the Lamb (Rev. xxii. 1). 
is one Throne, but jointly occupied 
(Rev. v. 6), for God is One, In addition 
to this there is a wealth of testimony, 
which all goes to show that both the 
Father and the Son are concerned in the 
communication of the Spirit to the Church 
and the Individual. ‘I will pray the 


Father, end He shall give you another 
comforter ’ 


> 


; and again, “‘ It is expedient 
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for you that I go away; for, if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you, but if I depart, J will send Him unto 
you” (John xiv. 16, xvi. 7). 

Probably the clearest definition of the 
province of the Father and the Son in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is that given by 
the Apostle Peter on the Day of Pentecost 
‘ Having received of the Father the Pro- 
mise of the Holy Spirit, He hath poured 
forth this, which ye see and hear ”’ (Acts ii. 
33). In the mystery of the Holy Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Spirit are One, but in the 
order of their fellowship in the Redemption 
and Sanctification of Men, the Father is 
the Origin and Source, the Son is the 
Mediator and Channel, whilst the Spirit is 
the Gift of God to the heart of the believer. 
Of the Father, and through the Son. 
‘““ Through Christ Jesus we both have our 
access in one Spirit unto the Father” 
(Eph. ii. 18). 

It must never be forgotten that God’s 
one purpose and aim in Creation is to 
realize or reproduce Himself in the work 
of His Hands; and in order to effect this 
the Holy Spirit has come forth from the 
abysmal depths of the Deity. We find 
Him at work in the long physical trans- 
formations by which this earth was pre- 
pared to be the Home of Man, and the 
Theatre for the evolution of God’s plan. 
“The Spirit of God brooded on the face 
of the waters.”” It was to His operation 
that the emergence of Kosmos from chaos 
was due, and the separation of the light 
from darkness, of land from water, of the 
day from night. He superintended the 
long climb of organic life from the tiny 
infusoria to the gigantic prehistoric 
animals. Throughout the patriarchal and 
other preparatory eras the same mighty 
Spirit was ever striving with the obtuseness 


_and sin of men, until Jesus, through His 


creative energy, was born of the Virgin 
Mother, then the long process reached its 
culmination. The voice that sounded 
over the waters of Baptism proclaimed 
Him to be the Beloved Son in whom God 
was well pleased. 

But this was not all. That life in which 
Deity and Humanity combined in perfect 
harmony passed through death and resur- 
rection, each of which was superintended 
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by the gracious operation of the Spirit 
(Heb. ix. 14; Rom. i. 14), and finally 
ascended to the right hand of power, that 
it might become reduplicated and repro- 
duced in all who believe. This is what the 
Holy Spirit has come to secure. At first 
he proceeded forth to form and raise the 
Body of the Christ ; now he proceeds from 
Father and Son to form Christ in our 
hearts, and repeat His beauty and strength 
in the Church, which is left on earth to 
carry out and accomplish His Redemptive 
purpose. 

*“‘ Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee 
the ineffable Name, Maker and Builder 
Thou of houses not made with hands? 
What! have fear of change from Thee 
who art ever the same. 
power can fill the heart that Thy power 
expands ?”’ 


August 20th, 9th Sunday after Trinity. 


““T BELIEVE IN THE HoLy GHOST... 
WHO WITH THE FATHER AND THE SON 
TOGETHER IS WORSHIPPED AND 
GLORIFIED.” 


““O COME, let us worship and bow down ; 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker, 
for He is our God ’’—such is the repeated 
summons of the Psalter. It seems as 
though human voices are not loud or 
sweet enough to satisfy the Psalmist, and 
he calls on the heavens with their myriad 
constellations to be glad, and the earth 
with all her wealth of life to rejoice. The 
roar of the full and brimming sea, the 
branches and leaves of the trees of the 
wood, the incense of flowers, the hum of 
insects are all pressed into the blessed 
minstrelsy of Praise. 

There is a great difference between 
Thanksgiving and Praise. In the former, 
we bless God for what He has done on our 
behalf, in the latter for what He is in 
Himself ; and therefore Praise is more and 
greater than thanksgiving. It is less 
likely to be vitiated or coloured by the 
selfish element, which is always so ready 
to intrude. Praise is the purest, loftiest, 
noblest act, and the one most like the 
employment of Heaven, which is within 
our human reach. Losing sight of earth 
and time, borne on strong and steady 


Doubt that Thy - 
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wing, the soul mounts up as on the wings 
of an eagle, which makes its straight course 
to the sun, and seems to seek absorption 
by its dazzling splendour. 

In the service of the Prayer-book, the 
climax is reached in the noble Te Deum. 
The suppliant begins with confession and 
absolution. Tremulous and low his voice, 
broken its accents, but presently his soul 
begins to bestir itself, and prune its wings 
for soaring. ‘‘Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ” 
rings like a bugle-call, leading to the 
further incitement of the congregation to 
come before God’s presence with thanks- 
giving, and make a joyful noise unto Him 
with Psalms. After Praise has spent itself, 
there are supplications and intercessions 
for all men, and specially for the saints. 

Praise is Worship, but Worship is 
probably more than Praise. In Praise the 
soul utters itself audibly, but Worship is 
its prostration in the presence of God. 
Without a spoken word, we sometimes 
prostrate ourselves at the foot of the jasper- 
throne, casting our crowns there, and 
content to leave God to interpret what we 
can find no words to express. 

It is remarkable to notice throughout 
the Bible, that the Ascriptions of Praise 
and Worship are generally threefold. In 
Psalm xcix. each of three stanzas ends 
with a call to worship, and the words, 
‘Holy is He,” or “ the Lord our God is 
holy.”’ In Isaiah’s sublime vision, one 
seraph is heard crying to another, “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts ”’ (vi. 3). 
In the Apocalypse, the tour living 
creatures have no rest day and night, 
saying, “‘ Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord 
God, the Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is to come.” 

It could hardly be otherwise, when once 
a true vision has been granted into the 
nature of the Holy Trinity. Those who 
have seen the throne, encircled by its 
emerald rainbow, with its light of sardonyx, 
its Lamb, and the seven lamps of fire that 
burn before it, cannot refrain from the 
Doxology which includes each Person of 
the Godhead. 

It is sometimes asked if we should pray 
to the Holy Spirit. So far as we can dis- 
cover, the proper procedure of the Court 
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of Heaven, is to pray to the Father, 
through the Son, by the gracious assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ We know not 
what we should pray for as we ought, but 
the Spirit maketh intercession for us with 
groanings that carinot be uttered.” No 
harm is done, if we pray to the Holy Spirit. 
As a matter of fact, the hymns in which 
we address the Spirit, asking Him to 
descend or come, are prayers addressed to 
Him. To whichever Person in the God- 
head we direct our prayers, they are sure 
of reaching the right quarter. Address 
your envelope as you may, the letter will 
be delivered. But on the whole we must 
admit that the Spirit is in our hearts, or 
in the heart of the Church, enabling, 
teaching, quickening us, suggesting our 
petitions, and seeking to glorify Christ, 
who is ever the supreme object of His 
activity. 

But in Praise and Worship, let us 
include the Holy Spirit in our ascriptions. 
Let us worship and glorify Him. Let us 
bring Gold, and Frankincense, and Myrrh. 
And let us cultivate the holy habit of 
Worship. Often when we.are sad and 
depressed, when we are beset by sin and 
tempted of the Devil, when “ the mists 
hang thick o’er hill and fell,” it will greatly 
help us to join the great assembly of blessed 
ones, Angels, Saints, and the Spirits of the 
just made perfect, in their high worship, 
contributing our little rill to that mighty 
current which is ever pouring into the 
Ocean heart of God. 


August 27th, 10th Sunday after Trinity. 


““T BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST... 
WHO SPAKE BY THE PROPHETS.” 


THE Apostle Peter supplies the thought 
which is crystallized in these words. He 
tells us that the Spirit of Christ was in 
the Prophets, when they foretold the 
grace which was to come to us. They 
could not decipher all His meaning. That 
Christ should suffer and enter His glory by 
the blood-stained path.was clear, but the 
time and the characteristics of the time 
were hidden from their most careful 
enquiry. He goes on to say, that the 
olden prophets, with the Apostles of the 
early Church, and the very angels, blend 
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their wondering and adoring glances on 
the uplifted Cross, the Grave, and the 
Ascension Mount (1 Peter i. 11-12). 

A further light is furnished in his second 
Epistle, where he tells us that the written 
word of prophecy resembles a lamp shining 
in a dimly-lighted place, to be extinguished 
at dawn, that it never came from the 
prophets’ own prompting, nor by human 
will, but men spake from God as they were 
borne along by the Holy Spirit. The 
idea seems to be that of boats hurrying 
along some swiftly flowing current, which 
carries them on its broad bosom seawards. 
(ii. Peter i. 19-21). 

These remarkable utterances by one 
whose thought is saturated with the Old 
Testament Scriptures, remind us of the 
great work of the Holy Spirit in preparing 
the way for Christ. In many of the Old 
Testament passages, which refer to Him, 
He is represented as a Divine Power acting 
on the material universe, or the physical 
life of men; brooding over Chaos; sent 
forth to renew the face of the earth; 
enabling the artists to adorn the Taber- 
nacle, and nerving heroes to superhuman 
feats of strength-and endurance ; but here 
His personal and individual Ministry in 
glorifying the Son of God is distinctly 
recognised. He is described as “ the 
Spirit of Christ,’”’ and as now, so then, He 
bears virtues to Him. Testimony of 
Jesus is the Spirit which underlies pro- 
phecy. 

It is almost impossible to formulate a 
perfectly satisfactory definition of Inspira- 
tion. A literal rendering of the word 
gives us in-breathing. We may say, there- 
fore, that Inspiration is the in-breathed 
thought and word of God. We may, also, 
get help from the phrase used by Peter, 
that the prophets were borne along as on 
a stream of holy impulse. The word of 
the Lord was as a fire in their bones, and 


‘they were weary of forbearing, and could 


not stay. Messages and visions were 
given them by the Divine Spirit, working 
in the depths of the*» nature, but they were 
left to select such words as seemed the 
fittest medium oi utterance, though even 
these were winnowed by the superintend- 
ence of the same Spirit. 

Difficult as it is to define Inspiration, 
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the least instructed are aware of its 
presence. It is a divine quality in the 
sacred writings, which speaks for itself, 
and betrays its presence by inimitable 
characteristics. Inspired words search the 
heart, grapple with the conscience, inflame 
the affections, enlighten the judgment, 
summon the soul into the presence of God, 
awaken responses from the lowest depths, 
communicate the divine nature, and 
bring eternity into the simplest, plainest, 
and most ordinary lives. We recognise the 
saline quality of the ocean wave, so soon 
as the sea-water touches our lips. There 
is no need to prove to us that an avenue 
of limes is fragrant, or that a rose exhales 
rare perfume, our senses are immediately 
aware of their respective charms. 
is sweet apart from logic, or analysis, or 
explanation as to the source from which 
its sweetness is derived. So it is im- 
possible to read the Bible carefully and 
thoughtfully, without realising its intrinsic 


Sugar. 
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and unique qualities. The bush burns 
with fire. The shechinah trembles _be- 
tween the Cherubim. The still small 
voice thrills the soul. There is a glory on 
the sacred pages which never lay on sea 
or shore. As amid the human limitations 
of Jesus of Nazareth, there was the ardent 
effulgence and glory of Deity ; so though 
the divine thoughts are incarnate in human 
phrase, they betray themselves, they 
cannot be hid, they proclaim their source. 

We owe a profound debt to modern 
research, which has thrown so much light 
on the Old Testament, practically re- 
discovering the larger portion of it, and 
setting it in a new light; but let us 
remember that its main message is not 
to the intellect but the heart, and that we 
shall never derive the full help and comfort 
it was meant to impart, unless we submit 
ourselves to Him who originally inspired 
it, in the faith that He will reveal its 
secret, sacred message. 

F, B. MEYER. 
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Forward ! 


One forward step upon the path of Duty,— 
One noble deed well done, one cross well borne,— 
And God’s sweet peace deep in our hearts to tell us 
We're nearer to the breaking of the Dawn! 


One tempest less to meet of pain or peril 
As we sail onward o’er life’s treacherous sea, 
Storms may await us, but the sky looks brighter 
Towards the far Haven where we hope to be! 


One manful blow struck in the Master’s service, 
One foe the less to harass and delay, 

And so we struggle onward, scarce victorious, 
Trusting the strength “ sufficient for the day!” 


Then forward, brother, forward on thy journey ; 
Each step brings nearer Heaven and Home and Rest, 
And the great joy when those sweet words are spoken, 


“Come, lay thy weary head upon My Breast 
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Paper, Sir ? 


a OTHER,” said Jack Redmayne, 
“T’m just going up to the 


stationer’s for father.”’ 

His mother looked up a 
little wearily from the writing desk. Jack 
knew that she had been very busy for the 
last hour writing and making out lists 
for a big dinner party they were about to 
give. He did not understand much 
about it, but he felt that it was a very 
important occasion, so important as to 
cause his mother’s pretty white brow to 
wrinkle and many a sigh to escape her 
lips. The chief guest of the evening was 
to be the Mayor of their town, a white- 
haired smiling little man whom Jack 
knew quite well by sight. In fact he 
knew him more than by sight, for the 
Mayor had spoken most charmingly to 
him at a distribution of prizes when Jack 
had covered himself with glory, and once 
he had sat quietly in the drawing room 
while his mother gave the Mayor tea. 

“All right,” said his mother absently, 
“don’t forget your overcoat, it’s very 
cold out.” 

Jack put on his overcoat, picked up 
his cap and bounded out of the door. 
It had been a mild spring day, that sort 
of day when you notice how green the 
trees are beginning to look and think 
about playing cricket. ‘ But after walking 
a few yards Jack found that it had given 
place to a decidedly cold evening, and he 
felt glad that he had put on his overcoat. 
He put his hands in his pocket and walked 
briskly. 

As he was coming back from the shop, 
turning the corner of the street, he sud- 
denly ran into Jim, the paper boy. Jack 
and Jim were great friends. Jim always 
brought the papers to the house every 
morning, and thus Jack had made his 
acquaintance and knew all about him. 
Mrs. Dobbs, Jim’s mother, sometimes 
came to their house to help the servants 
when there was a big dinner party, for 
she was a widow and very poor, so poor 
that she was glad to take away a basket 
of food for herself and Jim. Jim was 
only ten years old, but he already helped 


his mother a great deal. He delivered 
the morning papers before he went to 
school, and sold evening papers after 
school was over. 

“ Hallo!” said Jack, ‘ where are you 
off to ?”’ 

“To the Deanery,” said Jim in a 
whisper. It was not at all Jim’s usual 
rather hearty voice, and Jack looked at 
him in surprise. He immediately noticed 
how very ill he looked. Jim was always 
thin, but to-night he looked thinner than 
usual, and his face was quite white except 
for his nose and eyes which were red. 
He usually ran along sharply with the 
papers, but to-night he dawdled along 
as though it were a trouble to walk. 

““What’s the matter?” said Jack. 
“* Are you ill ?”’ 

“TI think I must be,” said Jim, still 
in the same whisper, “I feel so cold 
and shivery and my throat hurts so that 
I can hardly speak. I caught cold last 
week in the rain, that’s what it is.”’ He 
coughed a rattling cough, painful to hear. 

“You ought to go to bed,” said Jack, 
for he knew he was always sent to bed 
when he himself had a cold. 

“Yes, but I must do the papers first,” 
said Jim with a sigh, and he looked 
miserably at the big bundle under his 
arm. Jack could not help noticing how 
thin the arm was round the big bundle. 

“Must you do it?” said Jack. 

The boy nodded. “ There’s another 
boy as wants the place,” he said, “if I 
give it up he’ll get the job.” 

“What ashame!” said Jack. Suddenly 
he was struck by an idea. It was so 
simple that he wondered that he had not 
thought of it before. “‘ Here,’ he said, 
making a sudden snatch at the bundle, 
“you go home and I'll sell the papers, 
and bring you the money when I have 
sold them all.” 

Jim stared at him in amazement. 
Jack Redmayne sell newspapers! Jack, 
who lived up at the big house on the hill! 

“ You wouldn’t go for to do that ?”’ he 
said. “‘ What would your father say ? 
You would catch it!” 
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“T don’t care what anybody says,” 
said Jack defiantly, his eyes shining with 
determination, “and anyway father always 
tells us we’re to help anybody we can, so 
I’m going to help you. Tell me what to 
do.” 

But for some time Jim would not believe 
Jack really meant to do it. 

“T tell you I can and will,” said Jack, 
‘““ Now don’t talk any more, you go home 
and get to bel. What do I have to do 
with these papers? Just tell me that 
first. Do I call out in the streets ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jim, “ just call out * paper, 
sir—paper ’ like this.” He made a queer 
little sound that would never have been 
heard a yard away. 

“There you see,’”’ said Jack, “ you- 
couldn’t call out to-night if you tried. 
So how could you sell the papers? Is 
that all I have to do?” 


Jim nodded. “Yes, I’ve delivered 
all the papers at the houses.” Just as 
he was running off Jim stopped. “I 
say, won’t anyone know you? You'll 
get into trouble.” 

Jack hesitated. ‘‘ Here,” he said, 


‘“‘ you give me your old coat and I'll pull 
my cap over my eyes, then no one will 
see me.” 

The exchange was soon made, and 
luckily no one passed by. 

“My!” said Jim, “ain’t your coat 
warm ?” 

Jack was just beginning to feel how 
thin Jim’s coat was. It was rather tight 
for him too, but as it was cold he didn’t 
mind being tightened in quite so much, 
it made him feel warmer somehow. He 
looked down at himself. It was the first 
time he had ever worn such a ragged old 
coat. It had evidently been made out 
of some bigger coat that someone had 
given Jim’s mother, and it was not much 
of a fit for either him or Jack. Jim 
also looked very funny in Jack’s smart 
gray overcoat with its trim black velvet 
collar. 

‘Mind you don’t say a word to anyone 
about it,” said Jack. 

“T’m mum, I am,” said Jim, eyeing 
Jack admiringly. Jack knew where Jim 
generally took up his stand in the High 
street, it was just at the{corner by the 
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Town Hall. Jack hurried up the 
street, for he had just remembered that he 
would be very late home after selling all 
the papers. 

He took up his stand by a lamp-post 
and started calling out ‘‘ paper, sir.” At 
first his own voice sounded very curious 
in his ears, but after a few minutes he 
became used to it and forgot ‘his fear of 
being found out in the excitement of 
seeing how many he could sell. At last 
he captured his first purchaser, a big fat 
man, who seized the paper, thrust a half- 
penny into his hand and walked on again. 
Then two men getting out of the tram 
bought papers. He found that he needed 
to keep a sharp look out all round. 

But standing there was cold work, 
the wind came round the corner 
of the street and made him wish he had 
on his own good thick overcoat. The 
sharp night air, too, had given him an 
appetite. He would be late for supper 
when he got home and his mother was 
very particular that if the boys were not 
in sharp to time they did not get any. 
He would probably go hungry to bed, 
unless he could wheedle nurse into 
giving him a slice of bread and butter. 
Near by where he was standing was a 
confectioner’s shop brightly lighted. The 
Bath buns and jam rolls looked very tempt- 
ing. 
He counted up his papers—there were 
still fifteen to be sold. He must hurry 
up. ‘‘ Paper,sir—paper”’ he called loudly. 
He used to wonder why Jim always called 
out ‘‘ paper, sir.” Whyshould he always 
address the men ? But he found out now 
—the ladies always passed by him with- 
out even a look. Once a little girl ran 
up for a paper, but then her father was 
standing a little way off and had given 
her the halfpenny for it. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said to a tall 
man who took a paper, ‘‘ Now there’s 
fourteen more left,’’ he said to himself. 

It was cold. He stamped his feet for 
they were quite numb and moved up the 
street a littleand stood beneath a chemist’s 
window. The red and green and blue 
lights somehow seemed warmer, though, 
of course, he knew. they were not 
really. 
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But now nobody seemed to want a 
paper, and to add to his troubles it 
began to rain softly. Umbrellas went 
up and everybody hurried by. Jack 
realised it was a bad night for the sale of 
papers. He redoubled his efforts. ‘‘ Paper, 
sir, paper, sir,” he called out imploringly. 

Suddenly he became aware that some- 
one was regarding him intently from the 
door of the chemist’s shop. It was the 
Mayor—he knew him at once. His first 
impulse was to run away, but he remem- 
bered the patched old coat and concluded 
that the Mayor would not recognise 
him. 

The Mayor came towards Jack and 
looked at him with a twinkle of amuse- 
ment in his eye which somehow disturbed 
him. They were bright twinkling little 
eyes that regarded the world with a 
smile in their depths. 

“Well, my boy, it’s a bad night for 
selling papers,” said the Mayor. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Jack gruffly, 
instinctively raising his cap. 

“Are you the boy who regularly sells 
papers at this corner ?” 

Jack hesitated. ‘‘ Yes—no,”’ he stam- 
mered, ‘ Jim is ill, so I’m doing the job 
for him.” 

“Oh! indeed,” said the Mayor, ‘“ do 
you know that you're very like a little 
friend of mine—Jack Redmayne ? Isn’t 
that odd ?”’ 

Jack made no answer, he did not know 
what to say. 

“Have you had your supper yet ?”’ 
asked the Mayor suddenly. ‘“ But of 
course you haven’t. Come with me.” 

Jack followed him wonderingly to the 
confectioner’s shop that had so tempted 
him earlier in the evening. At a sign 
from the Mayor he sat down, and the 
little old gentleman himself took a plate 
off the counter and selected some of the 
nicest looking tarts he could find, tarts 
with raspberry jam and cream, and puffy 
horns with custard in them. Jack 
wondered, but he ate and enjoyed them. 
He was so hungry. The Mayor sat and 
twinkled at him. 

When Jack had eaten as many as he 
could, the Mayor said “‘ How many papers 
have you got to sell ?”’ 


but 
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“Fourteen,” returned Jack with a 
sad glance at the bundle. 

“Well, fourteen at a halfpenny each 
is sevenpence. The money goes to your 
friend Jim, doesn’t it ? Well, see here, 
I’ll give you a shilling for them—is it 
a bargain ? 

Jack looked up into the Mayor’s face 
to see if he were in earnest. But the 
Mayor nodded, and held out the shilling. 

“Good night, my boy,” said the 
Mayor, tucking the bundle of pink papers 
under his arm, and shaking Jack’s hand, 
“make haste home, it’s getting late and 
it’s rather cold. Good bye.” 

Jack was so amazed that he stood as 
if rooted to the floor of the shop gazing 
after the Mayor. He watched the people 
who stared in surprise at the little old 
gentleman chuckling to himself and walk- 
ing up the street with a pile of flopping 
papers under his arm. 

Then with a start he rushed out of the 
shop and made his way as fast as he could 
to the house where Jim and his mother 
occupied two rooms. He toiled up the 
dark stairs, for they lived right at the 
top of the house. On the landing, lighted 
by a cheap little oil lamp, he almost ran 
into Mrs. Dobbs and a gentleman whom 
he recognised as Dr. Jones. 

He heard the doctor say ‘he must 
have every care and attention, good 
beef tea and plenty of milk and I think 
he’ll pull round.” 


“Oh!” cried Jack, “is he very ill 
then ?” 

“ Hallo!’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ who are 
you. Why is it Jack Redmayne ?” 


“Oh! Master Jack,’”’ said Mrs. Dobbs, 
seizing his hands in her’s, “ how can I 
ever thank you.” Her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘Jim told me when he came 
back what you were going to do for him, 
although he could hardly speak then!” 
In a few words she told Doctor Jones 
about the exchange the boys had made. 
The Doctor smiled very pleasantly on 
Jack and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“Well, my boy,” he said ‘“ you can 
tell yourself that you probably saved 
Jim’s life by the kindly act. Another 
hour in the cold wind and a wetting 
with the rain would have most likely 
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placed him beyond any medical skill. 
As it was he took to his bed in the nick: 
of time; he.ought to have been there 
long:ago. Well, I'll come ‘in again in 
the morning, Mrs. Dobbs. Good bye, 
Jack, shake hands. I’m glad to know 
a rich boy who helps a poor one.”’ 

Jack felt very embarrassed and un- 
comfortable at the doctor’s praise and 
made haste to give the paper money to 
Mrs. Dobbs and slip away. Mrs. Dobbs 
cried a little and tried to thank him for 
his goodness to her boy, but Jack 
assured her it was nothing. Mrs. Dobbs 
told him that the doctor had promised 
to make things.right with the newsagent 
who employed Jim, so that he should not 
lose his situation, and himself was going 
to pay the extra boy’s wages so that Jim 
should not suffer by his illness. 

“Everybody is very kind to me,” 
concluded poor Mrs. Dobbs, “and as 


for you, well, I can’t tell you what I 
think of you.” 

But Jack only thrust the money into 
her hand and ran down the stairs, 
calling out as he went that he should 
come and enquire for Jim in the morning. 

Jack told his mother how ill Jim was 
when he reached home, but although he 
could not help relating how he had sold 
the papers at.the corner he did not say a 
word about the fourteen papers and their 
purchaser. His mother sent round plenty 
of good things for Jim who soon recovered, 
and a few weeks after might have been 
seen any night calling ‘‘ paper, sir—paper,”’ 
at the cornér by the Town Hall. 

But whenever Jack sees him there 
he thinks of the twinkle in the Mayor’s 
eye, and feels uneasy. Did he recognise 
him, and what did he do with the fourteen 
papers ? 

FLORENCE TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 








The Windmill, Crowbrough, Sussex 








“Oh ye 


T is hardly possible for people living 
in a country where there is always 
“weather of some sort,’’ as_ the 


American said, to understand the. 


beauty of water in a thirsty land. Here, 
we look upon it as a great attraction in 
the landscape—as, to a certain extent, 
a necessity of life, and of the cultivation 
of our crops—but we rarely, if ever, feel 
the outburst of joy and thankfulness 
that overwhelms the traveller in the 
desert, when he stands under the shadow 
of the palm tree, and says in his heart 
“Oh, ye wells! bless ye the Lord!” 

In India, the “ bhistis,’’ or drawers 
of water, are bound in a kind of brother- 
hood, like the Freemasons, and the rules 
of the order are strictly enforced. They 
may never refuse water to anyone who 
asks for it, even if it ts the first cupful out 
of the mussack, and only those who have 
borne one of these enormous and heavy 
skins upon their shoulders, can fully appre- 
ciate the discomfort this rule sometimes 
entails, as, by letting out a small quantity 
of the water, the rest “‘ wobbles ’’ unevenly 
and makes it far more difficult to carry. 
The bhistis wear a picturesque dress of 
red turkey cotton, with leather bands, 
studded with brass buttons. . Their work 
is so laborious and so unending that it 
has made a distinct race of them—more 
hardy, more energetic, than the generality 
of men bred in that climate. 

To the Hindu cleanliness is on a level 
with godliness, and is part of his religion, 
just as, in our Lord’s time, it was the 
religion of the Pharisees not to eat with 
unwashed hands. Unfortunately they 
think it necessary to oil themselves after 
the bath, but one has the comfort of 
knowing that one’s servants are funda- 
mentally clean! Priestcraft, as opposed 
to religion, comes in at the great pilgrim 
festivals, where, for days at a time, the 
Brahmins, or priests, take possession of 
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Wells !” 


the wells, and sell the water to the 
wretched crowds of pilgrims. 

The mention of the well brings to the 
mind of most of those who have been 
pilgrims and strangers in the land of India, 
the remembrance of another well, which 
we have covered with beautiful tracery, 
and a harvest of roses, and above which 
the Angel of the Resurrection is carved 
in stone. I mean the well at Cawnpore 
“erected to the eternal memory of the 
great company of women and childrea ” 
murdered by the Nana Sahib in 1857. 

In the pitiful entrenchment, of which 
General Wheeler had the command, by 
some fatal mistake, the well was 200 yards 
outside the frail shelter of the barricades, 
and every drop of water had to be brought 
back under a deadly hail of bullets. 
Doubtless many nameless lives were 
sacrificed to this duty, for, at such times, 
it is the way of Englishmen, of every 
rank, to do heroic deeds unconsciously, 
but only one name is recorded—that of 
Robert McGillup, of the Civil Service, to 
whose memory Queen Victoria erected 
a marble font in the Memorial Church of 
Cawnpore. Behind the altar are written, 
on marble tablets, 1,000 names of English 
men and women and little children who 
perished in that hideous massacre, but 
none, perhaps, more glorious than his 
who lost his life ‘on or about the 25th 
of June, whilst bringing water from the 
well to the distressed women and child- 
ren.” 

So we come back again to the water, 
in a round-about way. In India every- 
one comes back to the water, as the old 
people are brought hundreds of miles 
to die on the banks of the Ganges, and 
though the memories of that Well are 
tragic and unutterably sad, may we not 
include it also, when we say of the waters 
of the desert, given for our refreshment, 
“Oh ye wells! bless ye the Lord!’ 


GERALDINE R. GLASGOW 








Friendship 


P XSHOUGH mysterious to us, Friend- 
ship is part of a wonderfully 
conceived Plan. It is a great 
organization—a _ wide-spreading 

influence, reaching far back out of the 

Unknown into the’ Known, and forward 

again into the Unknown—out of the dim 

Past into the narrow Present, and on 

again into the boundless Future. 

It emanated from God—it leads on to God. 

In the broadest sense, Friendship is not 
a matter between two people. Even 
the love and friendship of Husband 
and Wife ought not to narrow them and 
close their circle to all outsiders, but just 
because of their love and sympathy with 
each other, and because of the realization 
of unity of interests in many points, should 
quicken them to the necessities of others. 

And that this may be accomplished— 
that this great Plan of Friendship may not 
fail—no two people in all the world, not 
even the most devoted husband and wife, 
absolutely fill every need of the other’s 
nature. Notwithstanding their intimate 
companionship, even they have wants 
which are only understood anu satisfied 
by others. Thus the Master Friend 
invites them both to give and to receive 
help outside their own immediate circle. 

This is the work of Friendship meant 
by the injunction “ Love one another,’”’—be 
quick to see and feel the joys and sorrows, 
the necessities of others, and, as far as in 
you lies, respond to the call, give of your 
plenty, extend your circle, admit those who 
stand outside, and, even at a sacrifice to 
yourself, hold out your hands frankly, 
readily, with help and love. 

We do not always receive from those to 
whom we give; that would narrow the limit 
of love and influence, therefore the Master 
decrees that a strong character or a wide 
experience may help weaker brethren, but 
for their own guidance must look up to 
others yet wiser than themselves ; taking 
from this character one kind of help and 
from another something else. Each one 
of us is different, with varying experiences, 
powers, and needs. In want of receiving 
distinct kinds of help, capable also of giving 
much aid to widely dissimilar characters. 


And so we should not feel hurt when 
those whom we have called friends, by 
degrees, grow away from us, do without 
us; probably they have passed beyond 
our help. Nor should we be distressed 
if we in our turn cannot always feel exactly 
the same to old friends, who perhaps 
understood and strengthened us formerly 
more than they do now. It is the strain- 
ing to keep up a pretence of what was once 
a beautiful reality, that kills so many 
friendships. 

God must always mean us to grow and 
to be true to help each other uw, not retard 
the footsteps of those who are going out 
of our reach. He formed this Plan. He 
gave this great gift of Friendship, this link 
among His children, each of us drawing 
and being drawn, each of us (if we will) 
doing His work, influencing, and helping, 
perhaps only for a very short time, almost 
momentarily it may be, but yet responding 
to every call we are capable of answering, 
if only we are quick to recognise it. But 
above all we should ask nothing in return, 
and equally should we accept help freely, 
as a gift, and not as a debt to be repaid. 
“ Freely have ye received, freely give,” 
should be the rule. 

Think how this binds us all into one 
family, the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Man ”’ jour- 
neying on to God, clasping the hands of 
those who are behind us, holding firmly 
by those who are even a step in advance 
on the road to the Father. 

This curious dependence on each other 
was surely given that we should not only 
help ourselves, but perfect ourselves 
through others. 

We, the finite, can only partly and im- 
perfectly minister to a few of the many 
needs of an infinitesimal number of 
our brethren. God, the Father Infinite, 
is able absolutely to satisfy the every need, 
craving, and yearning of each one of His 
children—yet He entrusts this gift of 
human love, sympathy, friendship to us, 
His children, to draw each to Himself. 

Such is the love of Friendship—a revela- 
tion on earth through humanity of the all- 
satisfying—all embracing love of God. 

E. M. TOWNESEND. 
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Men and Movements 


I—Disestablishment of the Church in 
France 


Y a majority of a hundred and eight 
the French Chamber of Deputies 


has passed a bill which abolishes 

the famous Concordat, and with- 
draws from the Catholic Church and every 
other form of religion the support and 
control of the State. The Bill awaits the 
indorsement of the Senate to give it force, 
but it is generally expected that this will 
be given, and in that event a religious and 
political revolution of profound signifi- 
cance will have been accomplished. 

The Concordat has been in force for 
just upwards of a century. It was the 
work of the great Napoleon, then at the 
height of his power, supreme ruler of 
France. Though not yet elected Emperor. 
It was an agreement signed by him and 
Pope Pius VII. which healed the quarrel 
between the papacy and the French 
Republic. It expressed in diplomatic 
language what had become a manifest 
fact, the revolt of the nation from the 
atheism of the early revolution and a 
returning attachment to the Catholic 
faith. It re-established the Church, 
recognised the Pope as its head, and pro- 
vided that all the clergy should be regarded 
as civil servants and maintained by the 
Government. But in conjunction with 
this it secured complete liberty of worship 
for men of every creed, and undertook that 
the Protestant and Jewish congregations 
should have their ministers supported 
equally by the State. It was a scheme of 
concurrent endowment and compromise 
calculated to make things work smoothly 
all round. 

It has held together a hundred years, 
though it embodied a policy without a 
principle—though it was the work of 
opportunists and facing both ways, with 
very little conviction at its bases. Now it 
is going or gone, and France will not mourn 
over it. 

With the passing of this bill religion is 
nominally disassociated from the State and 
actually deprived of government support. 


Nine years longer clergy and ministers 
are to receive State pay in gradually 
diminishing amount, and at the close of 
that period they will be left entirely 
dependent on their congregations. The 
church buildings are practically loaned to 
them and their flock without rental, but 
remain the property of the nation. All 
the art treasures which they contain are 
to be jealously secured and preserved for 
the same ownership and if the buildings 
fall into neglect or cease to be used for 


religious purposes the State will take 


actual possession of them. 

Thus religion is freed at once from 
secular favour and fetters, and goes forth, 
as some will fear, poor and disendowed 
into the wilderness, and others will rather 
believe and hope, to a fairer and richer 
Canaan of independence, virility and 
renewed spiritual life. It is a step taken 
by one of the foremost nations in the 
world which cannot fail to have an effect 
in our own and other lands. We shall 
watch the results of the experiment with 
anxious interest, yet without the least 
alarm. We recall the words of the 
prophet: “ Then shall thine heart fear 
and be enlarged.”’ It is through the thing 
it dreads that the heart is enlarged. 
Churches like men fear as they enter into 
the cloud yet in that cloud they get 
clearer visions of the truth and learn new 
lessons in devotion. 

Religion in France has fared ill enough 
under the Concordat. It has been almost 
paralysed by its gilded chains and 
crutches. The Catholic Church is sick 
with a wasting fever of lassitude and 
corruption, the Protestant Church is 
languid, inert and almost fossilized. State 
pay has been to the minister of every 
persuasion rather a millstone about the 
neck than a stepping stone to higher 
things. Christianity has nothing to fear 
in this deliverance from a crippling yoke. 
It can hardly fall lower in France than 
Pope and Concordat and State patronage 
have brought it. It is far more likely that 
restored energy and true revival will come 
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through the new calls which are made 
upon it, and that the Freedom which it 
has gained will be like the Prince in the 
fairy story kissing the Sleeping Beauty in 
her palace into wakefulness and life. 


IIl—The Cry for Spiritual Liberty 


Whilst the Church or rather the 
churches in France are being brought out 
of bondage perhaps unwillingly and with 
many a murmur, as the Church in the 
wilderness was brought out of Egypt, 
there are movements going on nearer home 
which point towards the same end. In 
England and Scotland alike we hear the 
groans of imprisoned and fettered con- 
sciences pleading for liberty and the right 
to advance with the clearer light. The 
revival of spiritual force in a Church always 
makes it more conscious of its bonds and 
less willing to endure them, and the more 
it yields to the sweet contro! of Christ the 
more impatiently it rebels against the 
restrictions of the secular power. Hence 
all that is most alive and earnest in our 
Established Church north and south is 
clamouring for freedom to think and move 
and to re-shape its forms and confessions. 
In England the lower house of Convocation 
has just passed a resolution, not for the 
first time which claims for the Anglican 
Church the right to legislate for itself in 
matters of ritual and doctrine, and which 
virtually repudiates the authority of par- 
liaments past or present in these matters. 
The sighs and prayers of the Established 
Church in Scotland in the same direction 
have reached the ears of our Government 
and in the Bill dealing with the property 
and endowments of the United Free 
Church Mr. Balfour has introduced an 
unexpected clause quite foreign to the 
main purpose of the Bill, which is intended 
to secure for the Established Church free- 
dom to revise its clerical subscriptions and 
virtually to set aside its old confessions. 

The bill in this and other respects has 
brought disappointment and _ provoked 
anger. It only partially undoes the pre- 
vious wrong which was put upon the 
United Free Church by the judgment of 
the House of Lords. To that Church it 
deals out a poor instalment of justice 
with a niggardly hand, whils* on the 


handful of people who call themselves the 
Free Church and perhaps the elect 
remnant, it lavishes a bountiful generosity 
as to “‘ the man whom the King delighteth 
to honour.’”’ In fact it does not remove a 
grievance but only perpetuates it in a 
mitigated form. 

The extraneous clause which provides 
for the Established Church, if not with- 
drawn, will arouse fierce and determined 
hostility. We cannot believe that the Free 
Churchmen of Scotland will consent to it, 
or allow their opposition to be silenced 
by offers of better terms for themselves ; 
the Nonconformists of England have 
already pronounced strongly against it, 
and they are supported by the Evan- 
gelical section of the Anglican Church. 
It is not so much this particular proposal 
that is feared, but the precedent which 
would be created and the almost inevit- 
able extension of the same liberty to the 
Church of England. It is well known 
that if Convocation was delivered from 
the restraints of Parliament, it would 
revise the Church in the direction of 
Rome, and the evangelical party in the 
Anglican church regard the possibility 
with nothing short of dismay. 

Our opposition is both on that and 
other grounds. We sympathize with 
every Church that asks for spiritual 
liberty. It is a boon which ought to be 
denied to none. But liberty involves 
certain sacrifices, and we would not give 
it to those who refuse to pay the price. 
A church cannot be brought out of bond- 
age as the Israelites came out of Egypt 
laden with silver and gold. If it would 
enjoy freedom it must consent to the loss of 
its privileges, it must cease to be the petted 
child of the State. In a word, it must 
give up its State established position, and 
win its freedom by becoming one in all 
respects with the Free Churches. And 
the course of events is leading irresistibly 
to that goal. 


WI—The Cazos 2nd Red Ruin ja 


Russia 


We can hardly forget for a moment the 
scenes of havoc and terror which arc 
accumulating and following one another 
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like the plagues of Egypt in this unhappy 
land. There are riot and civil war, 
violent strikes of workmen, mutinies at 
sea, brutal slaughter of citizens in scores 
of cities, incendiarism and pillage, ferocity 
anarchy, and despair. Russia has become 
like a huge witch’s caldron from which 
issue all conceivable and inconceivable 
horrors. And what the end will be no 
prophet can foretell or imagination guess. 
Yet there is a terrible and tragical religious 
moral becoming visible through all these 
convulsions of wild unrest and breaking 
up of laws: ‘‘ When God’s judgments are 
in the world the inhabitants of the earth 
will learn righteousness.’ And surely 
God’s judgments are appearing here, 
teaching men that righteousness cannot 
be violated and set aside without bringing 
soon or late the predestined retribution. 
There seems to be nothing on the stage 
here but the human actors playing their 
part in agony and frenzy ; yet behind the 
actors in the shadow is the Higher Power 
fulfilling the inevitable order. There has 
been a long reign of fraud, bribery, cor- 
ruption, and brutality. Officialdom with- 
out a conscience, despotism built up and 
maintained on the gross ignorance and 
superstitions of the people. Bureaucrats 
piling up enormous wealth out of the very 
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miseries of the poor—exile, prison, and 
death for all who raised a voice against 
these wrongs, and a consummate hypo- 
crisy defending the whole infamous system 
with the holy name of Religion. 

And now the lies, unrealities, and in- 
humanities have come to light in a wild 
explosion of sickening disgust and wrath. 
The people have lost all faith in the Czar, 
whom they well nigh worshipped as 
a semi-divine father and _ protector. 
Their idol has become a thing of clay, an 
object of pity or scorn, and nothing short 
of a miracle would reinstate him in their 
affections. The whole edifice is crumbling 
and falling on the heads of the men who 


_ built it by selfishness, cunning, and cruelty, 


and innocent lives are involved in the fall, 
for, alas! men never perish alone in their 
iniquity. 

Russia, we trust, is on the way to 
redemption, but it is a way of darkness 
and agony. The old law is true of nations 
and governments, ‘‘ Without shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins.” 
Wrongs are never righted without suffer- 
ing, and freedom, justice, and progress 
are never won save by the way of the 
Cross. Russia may not be far from 
morning though at this moment she is in 
the deep darkness of impenetrable night. 


J. G. GREENHOUGH. 











Children in Church 


I—Sunpay, AUGUST 6TH 


I. Sam. 16. 13: “ The Spirit of the Lord 
came mightily upon David.” 


HEN some of you boys and girls 
hear people talk about the 
Holy Spirit you think that 


they are talking of something 
which has no interest for you. You think 
the Holy Spirit comes to grown up people, 
but you do not think He will come to your 
minds and hearts. I want you to know 
that this is a great mistake, and that you 
could not do better than make this a 
petition in your morning and evening 
prayer: “‘ Take not Thy Holy Spirit from 
me.” For think of David. He was a 
mere boy, just a ruddy shepherd lad. 
But he was not too young for the Spirit of 
God to come mightily upon him, and do 
you know, I believe that the help of the 
Spirit made him able to do everything 
better that he tried to do. I believe that 
by the help of the Spirit he was girded with 
skill and courage to slay that lion and 
bear that came after his father’s sheep. I 
believe that but for the help of the Spirit 
nerving and calming his soul that stone 
would never have found its way from the 
sling into the forehead of Goliath. I am 
sure that but for the help of the Spirit he 
could never have played and sung the 
shadow from the soul of Saul. I am sure 
that but for the help of the Spirit he could 
never have composed those psalms which 
have comforted and strengthened millions 
of people ever since. And when Saul 
was pursuing him and he was hiding in the 
cave, and as you remember Saul his enemy 
slept in the same cave, utterly at his 
mercy, I know that but for the help of the 
Spirit he could never have been great 
enough to spare his foe and deal magnani- 
mously with him. These are the things 
that teach us how splendid it is for any 
human life when the Spirit of God comes 
mightily upon it. But, boys, and girls, 
there is one thing you must not forget. 
There were times in the life of David when 
he resisted the Spirit, and quenched the 


Spirit. Iam certain that if you had heard 
him play on the harp then the music 
would never have thrilled you and moved 
you. Then, he was not great and 
generous and noble; but he was mean, 
and coarse and vile and cruel. That was 
David when he had driven the Spirit of 
God away, and yielded his soul to the 
spirit of evil. The same man who had 
trod the mountains, and breathed the pure 
air of the presence of God, descended into 
hell; and the man who had been the 
chief of saints became the chief of sinners. 
“Lord, what are we,” said a quaint old 
English historian, ‘‘ when God leaves us !”’ 

Boys and girls, believe first of all that 
no one is too young to welcome God’s holy 
Spirit as his Helper and Friend, and believe 
secondly that the Holy Spirit will bless 
and strengthen you in all you try to do 
that is necessary and right and beautiful, 
and believe thirdly that if you grieve the 
Spirit, and resist the Spirit, and quench 
the Spirit, your life may be as sad and 
dark as David’s was when he tried to live 
without God, and the Spirit of God 
departed from him. 


II—Sunpbay, AvuGust 13TH 


Psalm 45. 2: “ Grace is poured upon thy 
lips.” 


I HOPE you will not find me very puzzl- 
ing to-day, but I want to ask you one 
or two questions. You tell me that before 
breakfast and dinner and tea you say 
grace. You say what? You say grace. 
What do you mean? I want you to tell 
me what you mean by “ saying grace.” 
Perhaps you will tell me that saying grace 
is the same as giving thanks. Well then, 
I have another question to ask. Do you 
mean that it is grace in you to give thanks ? 
Or do you mean that it is grace in God 
to give you something for which to give 
thanks ? What do you mean? Is it 
your grace or God’s grace that you are 
thinking of ? I am so familiar with 
ministers rising and{saying ‘‘ Let us sing 
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the usual grace,” and I am afraid that in 
many cases people sing it very formally, 
and without thinking very much of what 
they are doing or what words they are 
singing, and if this wise Psalmist is right, 
as no doubt he is, you can only sing and 
say your grace if God gives you His grace— 
Grace must be poured upon your lips. 

Perhaps I ought not to say this to your 
faces, but I hear your friends speak of 
some of you and say “ How graceful she 
is!’’ Does that mean full of grace ? 
And is graceful the same thing as grateful ? 
Do you know your best friends would a 
thousand times rather you had grace in 
your hearts than that you were merely 
outwardly and physically graceful. Grate- 
ful hearts ave graceful hearts. And I 
know boys and girls who have no outward 
beauty at all who are what the Bible calls 
“all glorious within,’ because grace has 
been poured into their hearts. 

Therefore I want you to remember that 
with the heart God’s thanks are to be 
rendered and God’s worship is to be sung. 
“Singing and making melody in your 
hearts unto the Lord.” Some little while 
ago I was present at a great party of very 
poor children. Every child had a gift, 
some toy or garment, some present from 
kindly and generous friends; and many 
of the little ones, in high glee, took the 
toy and fairly ran away with it without 
a word of thanks; and yet the givers were 
thanked abundantly. They saw the 
child’s shining eyes that hadn’t shone like 
that for a great while, and the quivering 
mouth half laughing and half crying for 
joy. They saw that in their hearts these 
children were saying grace—they were 
giving thanks. And God hears us when 
the music that we sing is sung in our 
hearts. And some of us can sing better 
in our hearts than with our voices. Yes, 
and if some of us could sing with our 
voices, or play upon an organ, the anthems 
and the Te Deums, and the Hallelujah 
Choruses that are here in our hearts, and 
that God listens to, we should make the 
soul of the world to sing. 

Anyhow the first condition of good 
singing as of all helpful speaking, and of 
all beautiful playing on instruments, is 
that Grace—God’s Grace—should be 
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poured into the heart and upon the lips. 
Remember—God must give us His Grace 
that we may say or sing our’s. 


Il1I—Sunpay, AuGust 20TH 


Rev. 21. 4: “ Neither shall there be any 
more pain.” 


I WONDER whether your parents have 
ever taken you to see a children’s hospital. 
Because this is one of the most beautiful 
and yet most sad and grievous sights in 
the world. It is beautiful because of all 
the love and care and skill and comfort 
that are bestowed on the little sufferers to 
ease and soothe and heal them ; and it is 

_so sad because every little child there has 
a cross of pain to bear. Sometimes the 
suffering comes to them because of their 
own fault—because of naughty and for- 
bidden things that they have done. This 
one played with fire and was terribly 
burned ; this one fell down steep steps 
he had been told not to go near, and broke 
his arm or his leg. Many of them are 
there for the cruelty of others, and these 
are the saddest cases. Drunken parents 
have injured them. Sometimes older boys 
who are bullies have done them serious 
injury. How it makes you long for the 
time of which we read in the Bible when 
“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain, said the Lord.” There 
fore there shall be no more of that sort of 
pain. And then many are there through 
no fault of their own or anybody else’s. 
Sickly children, children hurt or injured 
by accidents there could have been no 
avoiding. If you were to go and see them 
you would feel so sorry for them—-so full 
of sympathy; you would want to go 
home and fetch them all your nicest toys. 
Your mothers would say, “‘ Why, I never 
knew my boy or my girl so unselfish 
before.” And don’t you think that one 
of the reasons why God permits all this 
pain may just be to make us all unselfish ; 
and make us think of others and care for 
them and want to help them. There is a 
meaning in it all and a purpose; and 
when the use of that is all over and done 
with we shall be ready for the life where 
there shall be no more pain. 
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IV—Sunpay, AuGusT 27TH 
II. Cor. 1.4: “ The comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God.” 

I WANT you to open your Bibles and 
count how many times the word “ com- 
fort”’ is used in the text from which I have 
taken these words. Here it is: “ The 
Lord of all comfort who comforteth us in all 
our afflictions, that we may be able to 
comfort them that are in any affliction 
through the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves are comforted of God.”  Isn’t that 
what men of old used to call a ‘‘ comfort- 
able saying?” How delightfully Paul 
rejoices in the comfort which God gives 
him in his times of sorrow and trouble. 
And now if you want to know what those 
times of trouble were you must do another 
thing. You must turn to the eleventh 
chapter of this letter and read what he 
has to say about his sufferings—how often 
he was in prison, how often he was beaten 
with rods, how often he was ship-wrecked, 
how often he was in perils, how often he 
was hungry and athirst and cold and 
naked. Then I want you to think what 
a beautiful thing it was that this man who 
suffered perhaps more than any other man 
living spent his life in comforting other 
people. I know, boys and girls, that when 
you have your little troubles, your little 
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losses, your little pains to bear, you run 
with tears in your eyes to your mother or 
father or teacher to be comforted. But 
Paul in the midst of all his terrible trials 
did not ask who would comfort him but 
who was there whom he could comfort. 
And if you ask me how it was that Paul 
was able to live such a life, my answer is 
that this text contains the secret, “‘ the 
com‘ort wherewith we are comforted of 
God.”’ There is a beautiful saying in the 
Old Testament. Our Father God says, 
“As one whom his mother comforteth so 
will I comfort thee.’”’ The love of God 
was to Paul like his mother’s arms around 
him, and his mother’s kiss on his cheek. 
And this you must remember too. The 
word comfort means to strengthen much— 
you boys who are learning Latin remember 
that. The comfort of God is not just to 
soothe us and to hush our grief and to 
dry our tears; and so leave us timid and 
tender and tearful. But it is to make us 
strong, very strong, strong enough not 
only to bear and endure hardness our- 
selves as good soldiers, but to carry help 
and cheer to other soldiers who are hard 
pressed—and comfort them with the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God. 


C. SILVESTER HORNE. 


published for the first time, seem 


so singularly appropriate to Mr. Horne’s address, that perhaps children “out 
of church,” age at discretion, might like to learn them : — 


Sympathy 


Do you long to bring relief 
For the burden of a grief 
Even Hope has barely stirred ? 
You may compass this, perchance, 
By the sunbeam of a glance, 
Through the music of a word. 


Is the casket of a heart 

Double-locked, and set apart 
With its treasure all untold ? 

Did you only understand, 

In the hollow of your hand 
Lies the master-key of gold. 


Do you hesitate to seek 

For the souls who never speak 
Of their sorrow, nor their sin ? 

Hasten forth to them, and wait, 

Standing humbly at their gate, 
Till they beckon you within. 


M. BARTLEET. 
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Kleep, baby, sleep: 
‘Warm in thy cosy nest, 
Pillgeaed on mother’s breasf, 

Micep, baby, sleep! 


Dream, baby, dream: 
Thou shalt awake seme 
Out 1n the world to Stray 

Dream, baby, dream 


Test baby, rest : 

Har the werld chiding me, 

Paith it hath need of thee 
Rest, baby, rest: 
Pleep, baby, sleep: 

Thou, cg tae t uke q 

Fighf, 

Theu art still mine te-nig bt 

leep, baby, sleep: 


W. J. CAMERON. 








The Children’s Hour 


THE PRINCE WITH 


N the wonderful world of Everywhere 

| there was once a little boy who was a 
Prince in a grand and beautiful 
palace. He had almost everything 

to make him happy, except brothers and 
sisters, but he was often very cross, and 
that made him miserable. He had all 
sorts of toys, and playthings, and his 
father and mother indulged his every 
desire, but he was not half so happy as 
many poor children, who envied him when 
they saw him out with his lovely little- 
pony-carriage or driving his own small 
chaise with a pair of goats. It was not 
his fault that he was the only child, that 
he was rich and spoilt by his parents, and 
was given almost everything he could 
wish ; but all this helped to make him 
selfish, greedy and dissatisfied. He was 
very hasty, passionate, and bad-tempered, 
and,was seldom, if ever punished for his 
faults. _He would get into a great rage 
whenever anything displeased him, and 
though by birth he ought to have been 
quite a little gentleman, he was often very 
rude, and sometimes insolent to the 
servants—in fact quite a small tyrant to 
all he thought beneath him—so he was 
hardly loved by any one except his too- 
fond parents. 

One day when he was out for a ride on 
his beautiful little pony, the servant told 
him it was time to return to the Palace, 
but the Prince did not want to go home, 
and stormed with rage and said he would 
do as he liked and was not going to be 
ordered about by any one. The servant 
respectfully remonstrated, and said he 
should be obliged to go back to the 
Palace as he had the King’s order to 
return at a certain hour. 

The Prince only shouted, “ I don’t care. 
I shan’t go back. I'll do as I please, you 
nasty tell-tale.” 

Just then, there was passing a very 
curious old woman with a basket full of odd 
things, and trinkets for sale. She had on 
a funny conical-shaped hat. Some people 
said she was a very wise woman, others 


THE CROSS PATCH 


said she was a witch. She came up to 
the pony and put her hand of the bridle 
and said— 

“ Tut tut, you bad tempered little boy.” 

“Let go my pony or I'll hit you with 
my whip. Do you know who you are 
speaking to? Get out of my way.” 

“Tf you touch me it will be sad for you. 
I shall break your whip and take you off 
your pony and make you walk home, for 
your pony will follow me wherever I choose 
to lead it.” 

There was something in the old woman’s 
tone of voice that made the Prince very 
still, though he looked very black. and 
angry. 

“Whoever you are,” she said, “ you 
behave very badly and are a disgrace to 
your parents. I can see that you have a 
real cross-patch in your nature, and if you 
don’t mind and be a good boy and conquer 
your temper, that cross-patch will come 
right out on your back, and then every- 
body will see just exactly what you are.” 

“Let gomy pony. I don’t care what 
you say. I don’t believe a word; it’s all 
rubbish. You are a silly old woman.” 

“You'll be very glad to see me again 
when your cross-patch comes out. If you 
give way to these bad tempers it will soon 
be seen and nothing will hide it. Good- 
bye, Master Cross-patch.” 

As the old woman moved off the Prince 
said to the servant, “I'll go back, not 
because you told me it was time, but I 
wish to return. Why didn’t you drive off 
that wicked old woman ? ”’ 

‘“ Because she is Mother See-clear, and 
might have put a spell over me or the 
horse. She has strange power over 
people and animals, and whatever she 
says comes true.” 

The Prince rode home in silence. Just 
for a little while he tried to control his 
temper, and was a little better, but in a 
few days he forgot about the old woman 
and was as bad as ever, until on one 
occcasion he fell into a fearful passion over 
some trifle with his lady Nurse who had a 
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very sad time with him. Suddenly she 
exclaimed, “Oh! what is that on your 
back ?” 

“ Nothing,” he shouted, and stamped. 

“Oh yes there is—a strange odd-looking 
black patch right across your back.” 

* Take it off then,”’ roared the Prince. 
“Who put iton ? I won’t have it there.” 
He rubbed his back with his hands. 

“But it’s there,’ she said. He ran 
away andscreamed. His cries brought his 
mother, and when she saw the Prince she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What have you got on your 
back ?” 

“Take it away,” he cried. “ But I 
can’t, it is a cross, all from one side to the 
other like a strange patch. It shows right 
through your jacket.”’ 

Then the Prince told his mother what 
the old woman had said. When he 
became quiet the mark was not so vivid, 
but nothing could hide it; no cloak or 
royal garment could cover it, the cross- 
patch showed through everything. The 
servants saw it, everyone beheld it. 

There was nothing to do but send for 
the wise woman ; she could not be found 
for some days, and when she came the 
King and Queen were angry with her, but 
she said: ‘“ The cross-patch was there 
because the Prince had lost control of his 
temper. She did not put it there, only 
she saw it, and maintained it was better 
out than in. Shecould not take it away, 
but she said she might help the Prince to 
lose it himself. It would only fade away 
entirely, when he ceased to be_ bad- 
tempered. The cross-patch was within, 
and would only go when the cross-ness 
was conquered. She said she had a bottle 
of aqua vite, and the Prince might take 
a little when he felt angry, but it 
would not cure his evil temper; that, 
he must conquer himself. The medicine 
might help him to remember to be good 
and patient, but the black patch would 
remain until his temper was completely 
cured, and the best thing for him because 
it simply shows what he really is.” 


Then Mother See-clear left the bottle 
and went her way. 

For a little time the Prince tried hard 
for self-control, then the patch grew faint, 
but if ever he was angry it grew startlingly 
clear in all its ugliness. The news of the 
“Prince’s cross-patch’”’ spread, and he 
was ashamed to go out. The servants 
laughed and said it served him right. The 
King and Queen were grieved and sorry 
that they had not corrected him; and said 
he must now be punished every time he 
was cross, because the ‘‘ Patch’”’ was a 
family disgrace for a royal child. 

One day the Prince went out driving, 
but sat with his back firmly against the 
carriage so that no one should see the 
cross-patch, which, however, was very 
faint that day, for he had been trying to 
be good. As he was driving along he 
saw on the road a lame boy with crutches, 
just in the way of his horses, and he nearly 
ran over him. 

The Prince called to the lad, as he passed 
him to move more quickly, as he had just 
escaped running him down. 

The boy rudely said, “ Let’s see your 
cross-patch. I’d rather have crutches 
than be a cross-patch,” and then sang out : 

“‘ Cross-patch draw the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin ; 
Take a cup and drink it up, 
And let good temper in.” 

In a moment the Prince lifted his whip 
to strike the boy, but the servant quietly 
said, ‘‘ Take the medicine.” 

The Prince took a little, then suddenly 
got out of his carriage and said, ‘‘ See my 
cress-patch ? I would rather have your 
crutches than have it. I’m sorry I nearly 
ran over you; get into my carriage and 
I'll drive you to your home.” 

The lame boy looked hard, but could 
not see the patch, it was not there, and 
the servant exclaimed, “ Your Royal 
Highness, it has gone.” 

That day there was great gladness in 
the Palace, and best of all the cross-patch 
came no more. 


JOSEPH JOHNSON. 
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The next generation of Englishmen—I 
use the term in the broadest sense—if the 
present mania for sport is not speedily 
checked, will really require, as has been 
cynically suggested, smaller hats and larger 
boots. 


* * * 


We ought, of course, to accept with 
brave, not cowardly, submission, life’s 
inevitable limitations. But we are 
traitors to our high destiny, if we act as 
if we cherished the dull persuasion that 
such belittlements, though at present in- 
evitable, are eternal. 

* * * 

An old working man—a_ veritable 
philosopher in homespun—once said to 
me: “I have always recognised that the 
more liberty I have claimed in life, the 
more responsibility I have incurred.’ 
That principle, faithfully applied, gave 
him the right to shape, as he did, to my 
knowledge, faithfully and well, his own 
way through the world. 

. * * 

I was on a journey once amongst the 
mountains of Auvergne and the road 
twisted and turned and seemed so inter- 
minable that at last I grew impatient. 
The driver looked over his shoulder and 
exclaimed good-humouredly, “‘ You cannot 
make the roads go as you please, when 
they run amongst the mountains ’’—a 
remark which is capable of other, and less 
material, applications. 

* * * 

Edmond Schérer was unquestionably 
one of the most finely equipped critics 
which modern France has _ produced. 
Oddly enough, his note, was in certain 
directions, almost austerely Puritan. He 
was in Paris, but not of it. He told me 
that his interest in English literature 
began when he came to our shores as a 
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schoolboy in 1832. He never forgot the 
stir in the streets over the Reform Bill, 
and from that year onwards he was a keen 
student alike of English politics and letters. 
I ventured to ask him why he did: not 
publish his literary and social judgments. 
The reply was characteristic, and it 
revealed the modesty of the man: “ Sir, 
why should I empty my little pail into the 
overflowing sea of English literature ! ”’ 
* * * 

The generosity of the rich is seldom, to 
borrow the historic phrase of President 
Kruger, of a kind to “stagger humanity.” 
But the generosity of the poor is quite 
another matter. It has in it, as often as 
not, the heroism of self-sacrifice. Here, 
let me tell you a little story which has the 
advantage of being perfectly true. I once 
knew a great and wealthy Nonconformist 
Church in Lancashire. The people who 
worshipped within its walls were enthu- 
siasts for Foreign Missions. One of the 
most famous missionaries who ever lived, 
Dr. Robert Moffat, had gone forth from 
their midst, to carry the torch of Christ- 
ianity to South Africa. Missionary Sun- 
day in that church was always a red-letter 
day, and a high festival of faith and 
thanksgiving. Once when the collection 
was taken, an old charwoman was seen 
to slip half a sovereign into the plate. 
It represented the self-denial of twelve 
months. A certain wealthy deacon told 
the poor woman that such munificence 
was not expected from her. She started, 
drew her shabby shawl closer around 
her, and went her solitary way. Next 
year, when the Missionary Anniversary 
came round, the good woman put two 
half-pennies into the plate, and the rich 
man was satisfied, for he did not know— 
that another gold coin was concealed 
between them. 












of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald’s retired 
and __ scholarly 
life can be put 
into a nutshell. 
He came, to 
borrow from an old song, of gentle people, 
and was born in March, 1809, at an old 
Jacobean mansion two miles out of the 
sleepy little town of Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk. He was educated at the ancient 
Grammar School of Bury St. Edmunds, 
and afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated in that University 
in 1830. Always more or less of a recluse 
he led a retired life in his native county 
with an occasional dipinto London Society, 
and he died suddenly in the little town 
where he had been a school-boy under the 
roof of an old friend in June, 1883. In 
many respects his life was an enviable 
one. He was well-born, possessed ample 
means, had few trials—though countless 
little grievances of his own making and 
the generous equipment of a scholar. 
Both at Bury St. Edmunds and Trinity 
College he made friendships with people 
who were of greater distinction than him- 
self, and to his honour he was loyal to 
those early romantic attachments through 
the strain of their lives and the solitude 
of hisown. He might have played a very 
considerable part in the world, if he had 
not been quite so fastidious, shy, and 
proud, or if, like the majority of men, 
he had been forced out of a self-conscious- 
ness and seclusion which were not healthy 
and proved irksome in the end, into the 
boisterous arena where the majority of 
men of brains are compelled to struggle 
for the prizes of life. “ Old Fritz,”’ as his 


intimates affectionately called him, looked 
askance at the modern world, and appa- 





rently he thanked God that he had not 
been born to set it right. Like Coleridge 
he dawdled not a little, and led a soft, 
inglorious life which plain people without 
any hesitation would describe as selfish, 
which in truth it was to a certain extent. 
He never did full justice to his gifts which, 
without being great, were considerable ; 
but for all that he was a man of rare 
quality, witty of speech, tender of heart, 
chivalrous in deed, though angular enough 
at all times, and petulant to an almost 
childish extent, on occasion. Those who 
want to know what manner of man he 
really was must study his elusive, fasci- 
nating personality in the charming letters 
which he wrote to his friends. In those 
characteristic deliverances, he stands self- 
pourtrayed in his critical sagacity, his wit— 
flavoured always more or less with irony— 
his dry, but not unkindly outlook, ona world 
which he preferred to keep at a distance, 
as well as in the freaks and foibles of his 
eccentric, wayward, loveable nature. Mr. 
Benson’s monograph is the kind of picture 
which Horace would have praised, for it 
reveals the man with fidelity as well as 
art and without any attempt to cloak his 
real faults in vague compliments. He 
shows us in short ‘‘ Old Fritz ”’ as he really 
was—a somewhat idle bee in the garden 
of literature, yet with a curious store of 
fitfully gathered honey, no buzzing of self- 
advertisement, but a quick and formidable 
sting. He was beloved of Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Spedding, and a score of other 
famous men, and even the atrabilious 
Carlyle held him in a certain tender regard 
which was to say the least unusual. 
Whenever any real attempt is made to 
estimate the intellectual forces of the 
Victorian era, the cultured solitary who 
was content to spend his days amongst 
the fisher folk and farmers of Woodbridge 
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will have to be reckoned with, if only for 
his quickening touch on other and more 
creative minds. His own chief contribu- 
tion to literature was, of course, an incom- 
parable version of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam—a poem of the East, which 
would never have conquered the homage 
of the West if FitzGerald had not lavished 
his genius upon it. The task grew in his 
wonderful hands under alien skies into a 
thing of beauty andajoy forever. Lowell 
was surely right when he declared that 
we were shut up to one of two alternatives 
—either Omar was a 
FitzGerald born out 
of due season or the 
English scholar of 
these last days was a 
re-incarnation of the 
Persian poet of the 
twelfth century. 
There is a _ good 
deal of fine, con- 
fused feeling in Mr. 
Betham’s “ House of 
Letters.”” He comes 
of a literary stock and 
has put _ together, 
though scarcely with 
conspicuous art, a 
number of letters 
which passed when last 
century was young 
between Miss Char- 
lotte Jerningham after- 
wards Lady Beding- 
feld,Lady Jerningham, 
Bernard and Lucy Barton, Coleridge, 
Lamb and Southey and Matilda Betham. 
Apart from other interesting sidelights on 
society and chips of various kinds and 
quality from various work-shops, there are 
notes descriptive of certain phases in the 
evolution of an English family. There is 
a bookish flavour in these pages and an 
account at full length of a pretty quarrel 
in which Landor was prominently con- 
cerned. Here isa little picture of Southey 
in his surroundings at Keswick in 1826: 
‘“‘T sent in my card. He hurried out his 
parlour and gave me a hearty welcome. 
In every part where it was possible to put 
a shelf were books heaped. I told him, 
they were like the locusts of the Egyptians, 





Queen Victoria 
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in all quarters. He said he possessed 
upwards of seven thousand volumes. He 
very seldom visits the town during the 
touring season for there strangers stare at 
him as they would at a hippopotamus 
just emerged from the lake.”” There are 
many portraits in the book, and a few 
good stories. The picture reproduced 
represents Queen Victoria, as she appeared 
at the time of her Coronation. The 
original is a miniature by Sir William Ross, 
and it was given by the young Queen to 
Albert Betham at that time Adjutant of 
the honourable corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

The chief author 
of the book, entitled 
“The Political Pro- 
gress of the Nineteenth 
Century,” the late 
Thomas Mac Knight, 
was a well-known jour- 
nalist as well as an 
accomplished man of 
letters. He was a 
student at King’s 
College, London, when 
the Rev. Denison Mau- 
rice was one of the 
professors, ‘and the 
liberal character of 
his own thought and 
much of his enthusi- 
asm for social pro- 
gress was determined 
by association in 
impressionable years 
with that remarkable man. The pres- 
ent volume, which Mr. Osborne has com- 
pleted, gives a clear and just survey 
of the growth both at home and 
abroad of enlightened ideas of political 
economic, and social progress during 
perhaps the most wonderful century in 
the history of the world. It is of course 
impossible, in a few lines, to do justice 
to this able exposition of the facts and 
forces which have shaped the destinies of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in the Nineteenth 
Century. It is enough to say that the 
book is not a mere compilation, but a well- 
informed and closely-reasoned exposition 
of the successive stages by which liberty, 
not in one sphere, but in many, has been 
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won. A remarkable tribute is paid in the 
closing pages to the moral energy of the 
American Commonwealth, especially in the 
promotion of civil and religious freedom, and 
the adoption of enlightened measures for 
the care of the weak, the helpless, and 
the infirm, who are unfitted to fight the 
battle of life unaided, or have fallen by 
the wayside in the stress of the struggle. 
The book is written with admirable in- 
sight and with a re- 
straint of statement 
which is far more 
impressive than any 
amount of rhetoric. 

It was a happy 
thought to publish 
in a year which 
brings round the cen- 
tenary of the Battle 
of Trafalgar an his- 
torical account of a 
great institution like 
“The Trinity House” 
which exists to pro- 
tect our ships 
of battle or of com- 
merce in other storms 
than those of war. 
Trinity House was 
founded by Royal 
Charter far back in 
the reign of Henry 
VIII. It grew in 
authority in subse- 
quent reigns and 
played a memorable 
part, as these pages 
show, if not in the 
development at least 
in the organistion of 
our sea-power. It 
is chiefly concerned to-day with the regu- 
lations of shipping and with the protection 
of our coasts, for all the lighthouses along 
the shores are within the jurisdiction of 
the Master and Elder Brethren, as the 
authorities of Trinity House are quaintly 
called. Mr. Mayo’s slim monograph is 
filled with impressive. facts about the 
control of lighthouse and the regulations, 
some of which in olden times were curious 
enough, for the protection of our ships. 
Here and there the narrative contains 
interesting details which throw into relief 





Model of Winstanley’s Eddystone Lighthouse ‘ 
at Trinity House mon interest, and 


the process of protection—it is almost 
perfect now—which has been established 
for our ships. ‘ As the general lighthouse 
authority for England and Wales, the 
Corporation of Trinity House builds and 
maintains lights, buoys, beacons and fog 
signals and removes wrecks dangerous for 
navigation, besides exercising control over 
the Scottish and Irish Lighthouse Boards. 
It is also the chief pilotage authority of 
the United Kingdom ; 
and the Elder Breth- 
ren are required by 
the terms of their 
Charter to assist the 
Judge of the High 
Court of the Admir- 
alty in varying ma- 
rine causes.” The 
foundation stone of 
the present Trinity 
House on Tower Hill 
was laid by William 
Pitt in 1793, and the 
building, which was 
designed by Sir 
Samuel Wyatt, was 
completed in 1798. It 
contains a number of 
historical paintings,a 
singularly rich library 
of curious volumes of 
early exploration be- 
sides maps, charts, 
models of ancient bat- 
tleships and interest- 
ing relics of the sea. 
The illustrations to 
Mr. Mayo’s mono- 
graph are of uncom- 


amongst themisa fine 
portrait of Samuel Pepys by Sir Peter 
Lely. The author of the famous “ Diary ” 
was Master of Trinity House in the reign 
of Charles II. 


“ Edward FitzGerald,” by A. C. Benson. Eng- 
lish Men of Letters. Macmillan & Co.,London. 

““A House of Letters,’ edited by Ernest 
Betham. Portraits. Jarrold & Sons, London. 

“ Political Progress of the Century,’ by the late 
Thomas MacKnight. Revised and completed by 
C. C. Osborne. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. 

“The Trinity House Past and Present,” by 
Walter H. Mayo. Illustrated. Smith Elder and 
Co., London. 
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John Wesley's Joumal 


(Abridged) 


With Introduction and Appreciation by 
Hugh Price Hughes & Augustine Birrell. 


Never before has Wesley’s great auto- 
biography been available in so conve- 
nient a compass. Though reduced from 
four volumes to one, the most interesting 
and important sections have been re- 
tained, in fact, here is the pith of the 
book for those who have not the time 
or inclination to read the whole. This 
abridgement is published in two dainty 
foolscap volumes, limp lambskin, leather 
gilt, gilt top, with frontispiece portraits, 
at 2s. 6d. per volume net; it is also pub- 
lished in one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 
at 3s. 6d., and will shortly be issued in 
paper Covers at ls, net. 








At the same prices and in the same forms may 
also be obtained, a companion work : 


Ge0Ige FOX's JOUMaL 


(A bridged) 
With Introduction by 
W. Robertson Nicoll. 


This book tells the thrilling story of the 
First Passive Resister and Founder ef 
the Society of Friends. 
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By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, 
Editor of the Academy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Made with a skill which 
recalls the saying that the highest art 
hides art. Its readers will feel sorry 
when it comes to a close.” 
Times—“ Bright and entertaining.” 


IspisteR & COMPANY,1 Amen Corner, Lonpon, E.C. 


























ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. 
By the Rev. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Deals in a manly and practical fashion with the subtle 
and many-sided appeals of modern life. _ Politics, Art, 
the Press, Sport and Fashion are some of the subjects of 
which the author treats. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Son:, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 





Help for the Tempted 


By Amos R. Welis. 


With Introduction by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


In Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d., 
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Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, No. 1 Amen Corner, E.C, 
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